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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


By H. H. MANCHESTER 
I. The Earliest Records 


AT FIRST thought it might 

a} seem that such a staff of 

life as bread, and such an 

essential process as mill- 

meas ing, would go back almost 

to the beginning of man’s development 

upon earth. But this is very far from 

true. Mankind certainly managed to live 

for many thousand years, perhaps hun- 

dreds of thousands of years, before 

learning how to make either bread or 
flour. 

Possibly the best evidence of how late 
bread entered into human existence is 
to be found in the caverns in the Pyr- 
enees district of northern Spain and 
southern France. In 1899 the cave of 
\ltamira was discovered, the most amaz- 
ing feature of which was a series of 
great frescoes representing a large num- 
ber of animals, several of which have 
been long extinct in Spain. Since then 
caverns with similar paintings or en- 
eravings have been found at La Made- 
leine, Combarelles, and elsewhere. The 
evidence of a dozen or so such caves 


proves that they were used by man some 
twenty thousand years ago, in the Old 
Stone Age, and that his means of liveli- 
hood at that period was hunting and fish- 


too near the ice belt to depend upon 
sustenance from the vegetable kingdom. 

The Old Stone Age, which is also 
known as that of Chipped Flint, extend- 











Piling Sheaves of Grain 











From a tomb painting of the Third Egyptian Dynasty 


ing. There is no sign of any flour mak- 
ing, or bread, or even of agriculture at 
all. The fact seems to be that that was 
a glacial period, and that mankind lived 


ed down to perhaps ten thousand years 

ago, and during it there seems to have 

been no development of agriculture. 
After this followed the New Stone 
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Age, which is characterized by the use 
of polished stone for weapons and tools. 
At some time during this era took place 
the invention of pottery and weaving, 
the taming of animals, and the beginning 
of agriculture, milling, and bread mak- 
ing. At any rate all of these arts were 
already in existence at the earliest dawn 
of civilization, which may be said to have 
taken place in Egypt some six thousand 
years ago. 

In the so-called predynastic period in 
Egypt, that is, before the establishment 
of the first Egyptian dynasty, the ab- 
original inhabitants had already learned 
to store up grain and to grind it. In 
the predynastic cemetery at El Mahasna 
have been unearthed not only several 
vases containing loose grain and balls 
of grain, but a red sandstone, and a 
black granite corn grinder. These were 
little concave slabs on which the grain 
was crushed by means of a semicylin- 
drical upper stone, much as a woman 
today might use a rolling pin. Thus 
these stones, which have become known 
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as saddle stones, go back to the very 
beginning of history. No evidence has 
as yet been found of mullers, or pound- 
ing stones, at that date, though they 
may have been in use. 

Other records implying a knowledge 
of bread at this period are many pre- 
dynastic cylinders which have been dis- 
covered, These were used as steles, or 
tablets, to commemorate some offering to 
a god or perhaps the soul of a deceased 
chieftain. Many of these have been 
classified by Petrie. One class is marked 
by seated figures, practically all of which 
have tables of offerings before them, 
with one or two loaves on the table. 

What is known as the first Egyptian 
dynasty was established some six thou- 
sand years ago by invaders who probably 
came from the neighborhood of the Red 
Sea, These Egyptians believed in the 
life of the soul, after death, in the king- 
dom of Osiris. They thought the soul 
would live as long as the body continued 
to exist, and therefore began to mum- 
mify the body, and build tombs to pro- 
tect the mummy. In these tombs they 
sometimes stored grain or bread, on the 
idea that it would furnish sustenance to 
the soul in the land of Osiris. Thus in 
the tomb of Qa, a king of the first 
dynasty, was found a large quantity of 
grain which the king before his death 
probably arranged to have placed there 
in order to furnish food for his soul. 

An idea of the grain at that time may 
be gathered from two ivory engravings 
of ears of grain, which were perhaps al- 
so intended to be placed in the tomb, on 
the principle that their doubles could be 
eaten by the soul. A similar ear of bar- 
ley, which was carved in wood, was dis- 
covered in a tomb of the first dynasty. 
The wood was partly burned, but the 
charcoal still retains the engraving. 

Other records of grain from the first 
dynasty are the seals which were used 
for sealing jars of grain or other ma- 
terials. The mouth of the jar was closed 
by a stopper of pottery. The jar was 
then wound with rope, and a cap of yel- 
low clay placed on top. This was then 
stamped with a seal of the king or pro- 
prietor. The seal which we are repro- 
ducing contains two representations of 
wide mouthed jars, which may have been 
used as measures for grain. 

There is no doubt that even at that al- 
most prehistoric date, some six thousand 
years ago, the Egyptians had regular 
granaries for the storage of wheat, 
which was sometimes laid away loose, 
and sometimes more carefully stored in 
jars. 

For grinding the grain of the first 
dynasty the Egyptians used saddle stones 
of the same general shape as in the pre- 
historic period. Several of these have 
been discovered. One of them, which is 
of red sandstone, was placed under the 
head of the mummy of a woman, prob- 
ably to enable her soul to make use of it. 

The Egyptians of the first dynasty 
also made use of the pestle and mortar. 
The earliest known records of these date 
from that period, but it is possible, of 
course, that they were in use previously. 
A carving on ebony, representing King 
Den of the first dynasty, dancing before 
Osiris, has two details of men pounding 
some substance, probably grain. One of 
these shows a very conical mortar, while 
in the other the pounding is done on a 
flat table. In each case the pestle is 
comparatively long, and much like a 
form in use for centuries afterwards. 
In this case the representation of pound- 
ing grain seems to have been a hieroglyph 
entering into the name of the palace, 
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Another fragment of engraved ivory 
from a private grave of the first dynasty 
has a somewhat similar detail of a wom- 
an pounding grain in a mortar, which, 
as in one of the other cases, is decidedly 
conical. 

The importance of bread to the soul 
in the future life is illustrated by a 
votive stele of the priest Sent and his 
wife, on which was a prayer that they 
should be supplied with thousands of 
loaves of bread, as well as the other es- 
sentials of their social standing. 

From a tomb of the third dynasty 
comes a somewhat broken fresco of a 
man piling bundles of grain in a heap, 
such as was later pictured in threshing. 
This suggests that the method of thresh- 
ing by driving cattle round and round on 
the grain had already come into use. 





From this same dynasty dates a pair of 
saddle stones, the lower of which is 
peculiar in having a decided rim all 
around the edge, probably to keep the 
meal from sliding off. Belonging to this 
period, also, is a small wooden image 
of a woman on her knees, grinding grain 
with saddle stones. A number of similar 
images have been discovered, most of 
them in stone, but of a later date. The 
subject, however, seems to have been of 
much interest to the Egyptian sculptor. 
These images were probably placed in 
the tomb in order that their doubles 
might do similar labor for the soul in 
whose tomb they were confined. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth dynasties, 
which completed the ascendancy of the 
Old Kingdom of Memphis, included the 
builders of the great pyramids and of 
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some of the most famous rock tombs. 
The inner walls of the pyramids and 
tombs were alike covered with religious 
texts and paintings to assist the soul in 
the future life. Among these paintings 
are several, which, taken together, give 
a fairly complete conception of the whole 
process of wheat raising, flour making, 
and baking at that time. 

The plowing was done with a wooden 
plow, which was drawn by oxen, or ante- 
lopes, and sometimes even men. The 
sower followed the plow, and sometimes 
the grain was tramped in by goats. 

The land was watered by canals from 
the Nile, and if necessary by shadoofs 
or well sweeps, through which the peas- 
ants raised the water from a lower to a 
higher ditch. 

(Continued on page 1156.) 


Grinding with Saddle Stones, Sifting and Baking—From the tomb of Ti, Fifth Dynasty 
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Stone, who runs the store up the road a ways,” said 
Ir -Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
= =" got kind of riled the other day an’, wantin’ to 
say somethin’ ornery to me, allowed | 
was a philosopher. 
to him, ‘I reckon maybe a feller has got 
to be somethin’ like that in this 
usiness, after havin’ his bins 
full of wheat last fall when prices 
to hell an’ gone for a forty cent 
non an’ then havin’ flour sold an’ 
| 0 wheat to make it out of the last few 
; _-weeks when prices has run plumb hawg 
wild for a forty cent advance. 
be a philosopher or else jes’ naturally break down an’ cry. 


‘Well, Pap,’ I says 


Either a feller has got to 
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ESSENTIAL SALES PRINCIPLES 


In the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for March 1 there appeared an 
editorial entitled “End the Controversy,” 
in which it was urged that the commit- 
tees representing the Millers’ National 
Federation and the National Federated 
Flour Clubs come together for the pur- 
pose of agreeing upon a form of sales 
contract that would be fair and satisfac- 
tory both to buyer and seller. This was 
predicated upon a communication by Mr. 
V. J. Petersen, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, in which he in- 
vited a meeting of the contract commit- 
tees of both organizations, “not for the 
purpose of discussing or revising the ex- 
isting contracts, but to ‘start with a clean 
slate’ and for the purpose of devising a 
new universal purchase and sales con- 
tract, one that will be fair and equitable, 
and that will prove acceptable to both 
buyer and seller.” 

This appeared to be such a reasonable 
suggestion that The Northwestern Miller 
felt disposed to indorse it,.as affording 
a means whereby the long standing dif- 
ferences between the two organizations 
could be amicably adjusted. The follow- 
ing from Mr. A. L. Goetzmann, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
explains why such a meeting would be 
fruitless of results. 


Mrinneapouis, Minn., March 8, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In reference to recent editorials 
in The Northwestern Miller on the uni- 
form sales contract of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation: the Federation, at its 
business meetings, has repeatedly gone 
on record on the basi¢ principles of its 
sales contract of “f.o.b. mill terms” and 
“net weight when packed.” 

We have repeatedly expressed a will- 
ingness to appoint a committee to meet 
with the National Federated Flour Clubs 
to discuss any other phase of the contract 
than these basic principles, and are en- 
tirely agreeable to renewing that offer, 
but without formal action of the Fed- 
eration I cannot feel that any officer or 
committee is authorized to abrogate or 
modify these terms, and, except we can 
authorize a committee to do so, the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, through their presi- 


dent, have advised that they do not feel 
a meeting would be of any value. 

I dislike exceedingly any thought of 
arguing the matter out through your 
columns, since doing so probably would 
have no other effect than creating more 
feeling, which I want to avoid if pos- 
sible, therefore would prefer much that 
that be not done. I do, however, want 
you to know the facts in the case, hence 
this letter and exchange of correspond- 
ence handed you herewith. 

Respectfully, 
A. L. GorTzMann, 
President. 


It appears from the foregoing, and 
from the correspondence submitted there- 
with, that “f.o.b. mill terms” and “net 
weight when packed,” regarded by the 
Millers’ National Federation as_ basic 
principles, are just the two points which 
the National Federated Flour Clubs in- 
sist upon changing; are in fact the vital 
conditions in the present sales contract 
which they desire eliminated or made 
optional. 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
repeatedly voted to maintain and uphold 
these principles as being essential to the 
well-being of the industry. Any commit- 
tee acting in its behalf must necessarily 
be governed by such instructions. Even 
if it were individually disposed other- 
wise, which is far from the case, it could 
not act contrary to the spirit and the 
wishes of the organization from which 
it derives its authority. The appoint- 
ment of a new committee, unless the Fed- 
eration by vote of its membership should 
reverse itself, which is highly improbable, 
would not change its position in respect 
of these items. 

As the matter stands, with the Millers’ 
National Federation firmly upholding 
what it regards as a sine qua non of any 
sales contract, a basic principle which 
cannot possibly be conceded, and the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs insisting 
that no sales contract will be satisfactory 
unless these conditions are either elimi- 
nated or made optional between buyer 
and seller, it becomes impossible to reach 
an agreement mutually satisfactory. This 
seems obvious, and further conferences, 


under such circumstances, would be a 
waste of time. 

Therefore, as far as a theoretical set- 
tlement of the question at issue is con- 
cerned, the subject might as well be 
dropped. Its practical settlement is a 
matter of commercial procedure; if, as 
contended, members of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs havg no difficulty 
in buying all the flour they require, on 
their own terms and not according to the 
terms upheld by the Millers’ National 
Federation, they have no need for a sales 
contract the conditions of which are 
agreeable to the latter organization. If 
they can actually do this, and are thus 
breaking down the form prescribed by 
the Federation, in time they will be able 
to make it a negligible quantity, having 
no trade significance whatever. 

On the other hand, if, as is also con- 
tended with equal insistence, “f.o.b. mill 
terms” and “net weight when packed” 
are conditions of sale actually main- 
tained by the vast majority of millers, 
either in the Federation sales contract or 
in variations of it, and millers find it 
possible to sell flour on these terms, a 
sales contract differing therefrom will be 
able to make headway only among a cer- 
tain number of millers who are so anx- 
ious to sell flour that they are willing to 
concede vital principles in order to get 
business. 

Practically this is true, that during “a 
buyers’ market” many concessions will 
be made which would not be considered 
under other circumstances. This, how- 
ever, does not in the least affect funda- 
mental principles of trade; they may be 
ignored, but they continue to exist, and 
in time they have a way of reasserting 
themselves, so that those who violate 
them from reasons of opportunism ulti- 
mately pay the penalty. 

It would, of course, be an excellent 
thing to have a uniform, accepted and 
entirely satisfactory sales contract; a 
document susceptible of but one clear in- 
terpretation, free of unnecessary verbi- 
age, simple and absolutely fair to buyer 
and seller, which would be used by all 
millers and be agreeable to all flour buy- 
ers. Even such an ideal document must, 
however, incorporate certain definite 
principles, and The Northwestern Miller 
is fully in agreement with the Millers’ 
National Federation that “f.o.b. mill 
terms” and “net weight when packed” are 
essential and basic so far as the miller is 
concerned. 

These conditions are a necessary form 
of protection to the flour manufacturer 
which, in justice to himself, he cannot 
waive. There are buyers to whom it 
would be safe to sell, no doubt, on any 
kind of a contract form, or on a simple 
verbal order. This is not the class of 
buyers for which legal documents, to be 
duly signed, are necessary, and if all 
buyers belonged to it there would be no 
need for sales contract forms. 

There are other buyers, and unfortu- 
nately a very large number of them, who 
habitually make claims for rebates, and 
some who are even strongly suspected of 
doing so as a matter of regular practice, 
regardless of justification in fact. As a 
measure of protection against such, it is 
necessary to have a form of sales con- 
tract that incorporates these basic prin- 
ciples, and while it may be possible to 
find millers willing to waive them when 
trade is dull, it does not therefore follow 
that such a dangerous practice should be 
standardized and made an accepted and 
recognized trade custom. 
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SOMEWHAT PERSONAL 

1 “The Print of My Remembrance,” 
now appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Mr. Augustus Thomas, the cele- 
brated playwright, has taken advantage 
of his opportunity to refer to the former 
as well as the present editor of The 
Northwestern Miller in connection: with 
an incident that occurred almost forty 
years ago, on the occasion when Mr. 
Thomas, appearing in a play he had 
written, “Editha’s Burglar,” and sup- 
ported by a company of St. Louis ama- 
teurs, visited Minneapolis. 

At that time, Mr. Thomas was young 
and unknown to fame. Both as a play- 
wright and an actor he had yet to achieve 
distinction. In his reminiscences he 
gives undue credit to the influence of 
The Northwestern Miller for his favor- 
able local reception, but this would have 
been overlooked had he not seen fit to 
revive the story of a small poker party, 
after the play, in which he and some of 
his fellow troupers, together with the 
then editor of The Northwestern Miller 
and his successor, participated, actually 
intimating that the strolling players 
emerged ahead of the game. 

It would hardly be worth while to cor- 
rect Mr. Thomas’ recollections in this 
respect were it not that the article in the 
Saturday Evening Post has provoked 
considerable comment, and several read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller have 
asked for further particulars. For in- 
stance, the following letter comes to this 
office, from the president of the Lyons 
Milling Company: 


Lyons, Kansas, March 1, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I was very much surprised and 
grieved when reading the Saturday 
Evening Post recently to find that you 
had been in the habit of consorting with 
play-actors, and even going so far as to 
play poker with them. 

Perhaps Augustus Thomas thought 
that after the lapse of so many years it 
would be no impropriety to give this 
publicity. However, he does not appre- 
ciate how staid, straight-laced and hon- 
orable the great milling industry is. 

You, being our chief spokesman, owe 
us either an apology or an explanation. 
I think we would greatly enjoy either 
in the way of an editorial. 

Yours truly, 
Matcotm B, McNar. 


In response to the foregoing and other 
similar requests, the editor of The North- 
western Miller, although he would prefer 
to let the old story blow over, is con- 
strained frankly to plead guilty. In ex- 
tenuation he offers the following, to wit: 
item, it happened a long while ago; item, 
it was a very small game and also very 
small play-actors, none of them having 
yet achieved a reputation as such; and, 
finally, when the game ended at an early 
hour, and the alleged players walked 
away over the snow-covered, moonlit 
streets to their hotel, the Nicollet House, 
not the “Hennepin House,” as the inac- 
curate Thomas has it, such small change 
as they brought with them remained be- 
hind. 

The context of the story, concerning 
the performance of the Irish comedian of 
the company in pretending to jump out 
of the hotel window during an alarm of 
fire in order to get a response from the 
crowd below, frantically urging him to 
desist, is doubtless true, as Mr. Thomas 
repeated it in substantially the same 
words to the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller when next they met many years 
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afterward in New York on the first night 
of his successful play, “The Earl of 
Pawtucket,” in which Lawrance D’Orsay 
became famous. 

There are other things in connection 
with The Northwestern Miller which Mr. 
Thomas has not referred to, perhaps be- 
cause he does not feel very proud of his 
earlier attempts in the direction of lit- 
erature. Since he is digging up the past, 
and does not hesitate to expose gray- 
haired friends who have long since aban- 
doned youthful follies, such as penny 
ante, to the gibes of the thoughtless and 
unregenerate, it may be justifiable to re- 
vert to certain things he committed, and 
was never punished for, during his youth- 
ful days. 

There stands in the Holiday Number 
of The Northwestern Miller for 1883 an 
alleged story by Augustus Thomas, called 
“A Miller’s Daughter.” Any one can find 
the damning evidence by examining the 
files in this office. It is a mighty poor 
story; no one would imagine on reading 
it that its author would ever become a 
great playwright. Still, there is some- 
thing nice about it that excuses its youth- 
ful crudeness, and just a hint of the 
dramatic instinct or genius that was later 
to distinguish its writer. The illustrations 
also are by Augustus Thomas; they are 
very much worse than the story, if that 
be possible. He did them with his own 
hand, and cannot deny it. 

At that time Mr, Thomas was a re- 
porter on the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
and quite willing to do a bit of extra 
work when he had the opportunity. 
Tucked away in the old yellow leaved 
files of The Northwestern Miller of this 
period will be found several examples of 
his work, the articles and the sketches 
accompanying them both by him. There 
is a description of Mr. Crangle and his 
mill, in St. Louis, with some spirited 
drawings which Mr. Thomas furnished 
on request, 

Somewhere in the printed record will 
be found an article Missouri 
miller, long since dead and gone. The 
Northwestern Miller commissioned Mr. 
Thomas to go to Carrollton, where lived 
Mr. Lawton, whose custom it was annu- 
ally to hold a local festival. In connec- 
tion with his milling business, he owned 
a large farm. When the wheat was 
ready to cut, he would call in the neigh- 
bors for miles around, harvest his crop, 
grind the new grain in his mill, and bake 
bread from the flour thus produced, mak- 
ing a record every year on the time it 
took to cut the wheat, grind the flour 
and make the bread. This was an event 
which, in time, became of widespread in- 
terest, and through the medium of Mr. 
Thomas, who entered into the spirit of 
the occasion with much vim and enthu- 
siasm, writing the article and making 
sketches for it, The Northwestern Miller 
to extend the fame of Mr. 
l.awton’s unique performance. 


about a 


was able 

These and other like commissions Au- 
gustus Thomas gladly undertook for The 
Northwestern Miller in those far distant 
days before he became famous, and this 
previous connection was the basis of the 
friendliness he found awaiting him when, 
as the Burglar in his own play, supported 
by his small company, he journeyed to 
Minneapolis on his first experimental the- 
atrical venture, that was to lead him 
ultimately to his present high position in 
his profession. 

It is pleasant to look back on this old 
association and to recall the Augustus 
Thomas of the early 80’s, who was then, 
even as he is now, a very lovable, kindly 
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and interesting person. Into his work of 
that period he put originality of treat- 
ment and a certain distinctive character. 
It may have been somewhat crude, but 
it was very wholesome, and he was so 
dependable and prompt in keeping his 
engagements that it was a pleasure to 
have dealings with him. 

The editor of The Northwestern Miller 
hopes he has satisfied Mr. McNair and 
the others who have inquired about these 
personal revelations. If so be they are 
interested and would like to see the evi- 
dences of Mr. Thomas’ earlier indiscre- 
tions in a literary and artistic way, per- 
haps The Northwestern Miller might go 
through the old files and select a few of 
them for republication. Anything to 
please or oblige its readers. 


THE MILLER’S ALMANACK 


The 1922 edition of The Miller’s Al- 
manack will be ready for delivery within 
a few days. Year by year the cumula: 
tive value of this publication increases, 
as each edition adds to the store of ma- 
terial collected during the preceding 
years, and the forthcoming Almanack is 
not only larger than any of its prede- 
cessors, but contains a considerable 
amount of information not available dur- 
ing the period from 1914 through 1921. 

This is true particularly with regard 
to international trade in flour and grain. 
The war completely destroyed the world’s 
statistical machinery; information re- 
garding the commerce of many countries 
was either entirely withheld or was 
so fragmentary as to be of little value. 
Many of the gaps will, of course, never 
be filled, but during the past two years 
there has been an extensive revision and 
amending of the world’s crop and trade 
figures for the war period, and enough 
time has elapsed since the end of hos- 
tilities to permit of the compilation of 
trade statistics covering the years since 
1918, 

Three other things have contributed 
materially toward making the 1922 Mill- 
er’s Almanack a complete handbook of 
trade information. The first is the pub- 
lication of the 1919 milling census, the 
figures of which were made public a few 
months ago, considerably in advance of 
the issuance of the complete census re- 
port. 

The second contributor to the 1922 
Almanack has been the United States 
Department of Commerce. In_ recent 
months, under the direction of Mr. 
Hoover, the Department of Commerce 
has greatly increased the scope of its 
information and statistical service, and 
it has unfailingly shown the utmost cour- 
tesy in promptly supplying ‘The North- 
western Miller with information of value 
to the milling industry. The forthcoming 
edition of The Miller’s Almanack reflects 
in no small degree this increased activity 
of the Department of Commerce. For 
example, whereas three years ago the 
Almanack contained only twelve pages of 
statistical information regarding imports 
and exports, and two years ago fifteen 
pages, this section in the forthcoming 
issue covers approximately thirty pages, 
and this despite the fact that there has 
been a material condensation in the in- 
dividual tables. 

Finally, the new policy. of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, which now issues frequent bulle- 
tins covering not only crops but also in- 
ternational trade in grain and grain 
products, has made available a large 
amount of very valuable information. 
The United States Department of Agri- 


culture has likewise materially extended 
its news service during the past two 
years, and, working in collaboration with 
both the International Institute of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Com- 
merce, has of late compiled and issued a 
great deal of statistical information 
never before available. 

From such sources as these, and from 
many others, the material for The Mill- 
er’s Almanack has been compiled. A 
considerable amount of matter, both de- 
scriptive and statistical, is the work of 
members of the staff of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, prepared either for that pub- 
lication or expressly for the Almanack. 
The boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce in the important centers have 
contributed valuable information, some 
of it not elsewhere published. 

Although the 1922 Almanack is barely 
off the press, and not as yet bound and 
ready for distribution, plans for the 1923 
edition are already under consideration. 
Year by year the Almanack has grown, 
from the hundred pages of the first edi- 
tion in 1909 to the three hundred and 
sixty of 1922, and each issue has sug- 
gested ways in which the next one could 
be made more valuable to the trade. The 
tradition of accuracy was firmly estab- 
lished from the beginning, and to this the 
Almanack owes its position of unques- 
tioned authority. 


THE MASS CONVENTION 

Millers throughout the country will 
welcome the definite news that there is 
to be a mass convention of millers this 
year, and the attitude of the trade was 
clearly shown by the nearly complete 
unanimity of the postal ballot recently 
held on this subject. 

The usefulness of such a general trade 
meeting is determined largely by the 
number and geographical distribution of 
those who attend it. A small mass meet- 
ing is a contradiction of terms. The 
routine work of any trade association can 
be carried on by committees and rela- 
tively small meetings of delegates, but 
when a general convention is announced, 
the size of the attendance becomes a mat- 
ter of the first importance. Moreover, it 
is very desirable that all sections of the 
country should be amply represented, for 
such a meeting loses much of its poten- 
tial value if it is too sharply localized. 

There are three main things which a 
general trade convention can do. First 
of all, it provides a clearing house for 
ideas regarding the problems of the in- 
dustry as a whole. The results of such 
discussions, commonly formulated as 
resolutions, give a clear and definite basis 
for subsequent action by committees and 
association officers. Last June, for ex- 
ample, the millers put themselves on rec- 
ord with regard to many of the leading 
trade issues then unsettled, and their ac- 
tion has served as a valuable guide for 
the Federation’s subsequent activities. 

Negative proof is often the strongest 
of all, and nothing could more strikingly 
demonstrate the importance of having a 
mass convention express itself definitely 
on all matters of fundamental impor- 
tance to the entire trade body than the 
failure of the millers’ meeting last June 
to say anything about tariff legislation. 
For various reasons this matter was con- 
sistently sidestepped, although at the 
time the Fordney permanent tariff bill 
was under consideration in the House of 
Representatives. Had the millers formu- 
lated their collective opinion as to the 
proper ratio between wheat and flour 
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duties, the trade would have been able to 
go before the Senate committee with a 
clear and solidly indorsed proposal, 
which presumably would have received 
favorable consideration. 

The larger the convention, the more 
weight attaches to its conclusions, and as 
there are many problems now before the 
milling industry, above all with regard 
to the export flour trade, it is greatly to 
be hoped that so many millers will attend 
the Kansas City meeting that every reso- 
lution will be accepted as genuinely rep- 
resenting the entire industry, including 
alike every section of the country and 
every variety and size of individual mill- 
ing business. 

The second great function of a trade 
convention is to give all those who attend 
the opportunity to hear and meet men 
outside of the industry itself who, by 
character or position ‘or both, can pre- 
sent ideas of real value to its members. 
Last June this service was admirably 
performed by Admiral Benson, Secretary 
Wallace, Mr. Hargis, Mr. Brandeis, Mr. 
Dennis, Mr. Laue, Captain Barber, Mr. 
Reynolds and Mr. Gustafson. These men 
were not millers, and relatively few of 
the millers present had ever met more 
than one or two of them before. They 
were, however, men who had something 
definite to contribute to the welfare of 
the milling industry, and if the conven- 
tion programme had included nothing 
more than the addresses made by Ad- 
miral Benson, Secretary Wallace, Mr. 
Reynolds and Mr. Gustafson, the meet- 
ing would still have been immensely 
worth while. 

The programme for the forthcoming 
convention has not, of course, as yet 
been formulated, but undoubtedly it will 
follow the admirable example of its 
predecessors in the matter of securing 
prominent men outside of the industry 
as speakers. By so doing, it will materi- 
ally aid in broadening the vision of the 
milling industry as a whole, and in creat- 
ing closer friendships and better under- 
standing between the millers and some of 
those whose work brings them into con- 
tact with the trade. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
a mass convention provides unparalleled 
opportunities for drawing the millers 
themselves closer together. Luckily, a 
trade meeting is by no means all work 
and no play. The chance conversations, 
the acquaintances renewed, the casual 
meetings for breakfast or lunch, the 
strolls between business meetings, the 
scores of opportunities for strengthening 
old friendships and making new ones: 
these are the things which give such a 
meeting as the one planned for Kansas 
City its most enduring value. 

The flour milling industry, spread out 
over nearly every state in the country, 
and with some four thousand mills which 
belong in the merchant as opposed to the 
purely local class, is peculiarly in need of 
such an opportunity to bring its mem- 
bers together. The benefits derived from 
association of this kind cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, an advantage 
which they share with most of the best 
and finest things in life. Any miller who 
is in doubt as to whether or not he will 
make the effort to attend the coming 
convention ought to be able to settle the 
point in hfs own mind merely by realizing 
what it means to meet hundreds of other 
men, made friendly by community of in- 
terests, at a time when competition is 
laid aside and unity of purpose is the 
dominant force. 
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The continued weakness 
which carried Chicago May as low as 
$1.321, on Monday, March 13, completed 
the demoralization begun by the first de- 
cline from the recent high point, and 
flour buyers were thoroughly alarmed as 





in wheat, 


to the future. Flour prices went down, 
patents ranging 30@55c below the level 
reached two weeks ago, but there was lit- 
tle demand, and such business as was 
done was either to fill pressing needs or 
at concessions from the generally quoted 
prices. Clears, on the other hand, held 
up well, with a fair export demand. 
Millfeed was weak, and there was no 
buying pressure. 

The decline in the wheat market has 
been about as unaccountable as its sud- 
den strength a short time ago. Un- 
doubtedly the snowfall over the South- 
west had much to do with it, but the 
government report of wheat stocks re- 
maining on farms might easily have been 
construed into a bullish argument suf- 
ficiently strong to offset the winter 
wheat crop news, at least so far as the 
May price is concerned. 

Had the wheat market remained rela- 
tively steady at the March 1 level, the 
millers might reasonably have hoped for 
a marked revival of flour buying, but 
the decline, even if it is soon followed 
by another advance, has created a gen- 
eral feeling of uncertainty, and the 
chances of much more than a continua- 
tion of hand-to-mouth buying for the 
remainder of the crop year do not at 
present seem bright. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 14 $8.25 $7.45 $7.05 
March 7 ...ces 8.55 7.70 7.30 
March 1 ....... 8.80 7.90 7.40 
WOO FD csccevics 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan, 10° ....06. 7.30 6.50 6.20 
TOM. B cvcscccce 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 7.86 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 2 wccccccce 8.60 7.45 6.95 
a ere 8.70 7.55 7.05 
BE 2 cccvcoes 9.40 7.50 7.00 
TUF 1 cccccvees 9.15 7.90 7.35 
JUNO 1 ncccccee 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 .ccesecee 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 .cccsecs 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ......- 9.60 9.35 9.55 


*Low point since July, 1916, 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
March 6-11 ...... 44 * 69 52 
Feb. 26-March 4.. 42 70 47 
February average. 46 . 63 47 
January average.. 43 ‘ 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 6 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 51 33 
March average... 45 62 37 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
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western markets as reported on March 14 
was $30.90 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


MOON B wcines SORTS BM 2 cwccsevcs $21.00 
. aa By.ee OOEr E ccccsccs 20.60 
Ms BD cccccese $8.76 Jume i ........ 22.65 
TOG. DB cecseces 24.36 May 1 ........ 22.65 
Te BD cvcccces SRGB AMT Do ccccce 25.85 
Geb. 2 scccccce 19.36 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Sept. 1 ......0- 10.76 Web. 2 .ccccces 32.75 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 14 ...... 85 $5.70 $5.30 
BEAFOR FT .ccccce 5.75 5.60 5.35 
MOTOR |B nccncce 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Ped. B ccccccsce 4.80 4.75 4.80 
= See 4.75 4.75 4.65 
BOG, 2 nceccccce 4.80 4.70 4.80 
BOG. 2 nccccecce 5.25 5.20 5.10 
Bee, BS cccceceve 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Bemt, 2B nceccecs 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Bee, | ccccscve 6.70 6.00 6.45 
SUEP B ccccccces 6.75 6.20 5.65 
SUMO 2 nccccecs 7.05 7.00 6.35 
BAe BD occccccces 6.00 5.90 6.70 
p 2 eee 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ....... 6.80 6.95 7.25 





LONDON MARKET IS QUIET 


No Confidence in Prices, and Little Business 
Passing—American Mills Out 
of Line 

Lonvon, Ena., March 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is very sick, Buyers 
show no confidence in prices; consequent- 
ly, little business is passing. Manitoba 
exports are offered at 44s ($6.65 per 
bbl), c.i.f., but fail to attract buyers. 
American mills are out of line except 
for some grades of Pacifics offered 
around 40s ($6 per bbl), cif. Home 
milled is down 2s on the week. 

C. F. G. RarKkes. 








INTERSTATE RATES ON GRAIN 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 11.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission today 
reopened and broadened the scope of its 
proceeding No. 12929 relative to inter- 
state rates on grain, grain products, and 
hay in carloads in the western and 
Mountain-Pacific territories to include 
certain carriers in the state of Illinois 
which had not been included in the orig- 
inal report. 

The territory embraced by the original 
proceeding included only a part of the 
state of Illinois, the Commission states, 
and the reductions therein ordered were 
made by the carriers only in that part of 
the state so included. On motion of the 
Illinois commerce commission, which al- 
leges resulting rate inequities, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission took today’s 
action ordering an investigation of the 
entire Illinois rate situation with respect 
to grain and grain products. 

JouHN MAarRinan. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., March 11.—Lower grain 
markets weakened the flour trade this 
week, and demand fell off to a very 
moderate volume. Prices were lowered 
20@30c bbl on most brands. Jobbers 
are buying in limited lots, although there 
has been a much better trade feeling 
during the past two weeks in all lines. 
While the volume has improved some, it 
is yet far below normal. 

Wheat mill products have remained 
rather steady, but business has been light 
to moderate for the main feeds. Stocks 


here are light and, naturally, prices are 
more or less steady. 

Hominy feed is practically unchanged, 
with only a small movement. 

Cottonseed meal made a very good ad- 
vance, and prices are firm, due to better 
demand from the fertilizer mixers and 
some of the large farmers. The export 
call has also improved. 

Hay receipts continue light, but in 
keeping with the trade demand here. 
Only 29 cars of all grades reached this 
market during the week. Prices are 
about unchanged. 

J. Hore TicNer. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 15.) 
PuitaperpH1A.—Flour dull and unset- 

tled. Feed in small supply and steady, 

with demand fair. 

Nasnvitte.—Flour demand is _ slow, 
with only scattering sales of small lots, 
and prices are lower. Millfeed quiet. 

Bartrmore.—F lour steady and feature- 
less at late decline. Buyers out of mar- 
ket, and no demand or trading in evi- 


dence. Feed unchanged and quiet. 
New Yorx.—Flour buying limited. 


Second big break causing further uncer- 
tainty in minds of buyers. Mills reduc- 
ing prices 20@25c on patents and 
straights. Clears still holding firm. 

Cotumsus.—No change in flour situa- 
tion. Bakers and jobbers staying out 
of market and seem to have lost all con- 
fidence in prices, due to recent decline in 
wheat. Demand for feed has slowed up. 

Boston.—Weak and demoralized mar- 
ket for flour, with values 30@45c lower 
on spring and 25@35c lower on hard and 
soft winters. Some pressure to sell, with 
trade holding off. Millfeed quiet, with 
market about 25c ton lower. 

Mitwavukee.—Flour trade quiet 
featureless. 
bbl Monday. Tendency now firmer. Rye 
flour easy, with grain business slow. 
Prices off 10@20c bbl. Millfeed less 
firm. Demand only ordinary. Bran 
easy. Middlings stronger. 

Cuicaco.—Flour about 20¢c lower as 
result of slump in wheat market, and 
buyers have become cautious. Dullness 
is reported on all sides. Feed demand 
slow and lifeless. General feeling seems 
to be bearish. Prices $1 lower on bran 
and $1@3 lower on heavier feeds. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour buying very quiet 
this week. Few new sales reported, and 
what business is being done is for small 
amounts. Export business slower, and 
bids show a lower tendency. Millfeed 
quiet, demand slow and offerings light 
but in sufficient quantity to supply all 
inquiries. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour prices 15@25c 
lower than week ago. Conditions un- 
changed. Trade fairly steady but in 
small volume, with confidence in steady 
market destroyed by nervous fluctua- 
tion of wheat prices and generous pre- 
cipitation over winter wheat belt. Mill- 
feed has suffered reaction, and most buy- 
ers have temporarily withdrawn from 
market.’ Bran down $1 ton. Shorts gen- 
erally unchanged from week ago, but 
down 50c@$1 from prices quoted Friday. 


and 


Prices reduced 10@1léc per ° 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 12 Mch. 13 











Mch. 11 Mch. 1921 1920 

Minneapolis - 232,515 254,525 211,750 197,700 
ie BE cewence 8,855 6,390 9,530 7,425 
Duluth-Superior 16,120 5,035 11,145 10,740 
Milwaukee ..... 000 000 3,830 10,000 
BOE scivees 257,490 265,950 236,255 225,865 
Outside mills*..168,310 ...... SOMESO cccves 
Ag’gate sprg.425,800 ...... BELSON 206662 
St. Louis ...... 28,600 29,200 16,800 19,600 
Ct; BOUT veces 29,000 37,500 34,700 41,400 
SPREE secccces 128,600 131,075 136,760 80,355 
Rochester ..... 6,900 6,900 65,700 5,950 
CRIGRMO .iccess 30,000 30,000 20,000 20,000 
Kansas City....102,100 98,700 75,300 54,600 


Kansas Cityt...311,295 315,775 214,500 234,100 








Salina, Kansas... 41,760 38,410 22,530 ...... 
Ee 19,490 18,250 14,325 13,215 
ER. ck oe ow ace 5,300 19,600 16,900 12,500 
Toledof ....... 59,945 57,870 52,580 35,765 
Indianapolis 930 8,965 17,645 7,840 
Nashville** .... 230 105,695 69,925 136,395 
Portland, Oreg. 29,865 32,050 20,505 24,145 
DORR cocecsve 30,275 28,675 17,365 39,885 
TACOMA ocscsee 32,720 27,525 21,025 563,020 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mch., 12 Mch., 13 

Mch. 11 Meh. 4 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...... 42 47 39 36 


ie BUMS cc wesencre 38 27 40 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 14 30 30 
Outside mills* .... 48 43 41 29 

Average spring.. 44 42 39 33 
Milwaukee ........ 00 00 16 42 
ee SOME ccs cveses 7 58 33 39 
ee | eee 37 49 45 54 
ree 77 79 82 48 
Rochester ........ 37 37 3 32 
CE 6'0 6-0 sens 0% 7 75 68 &2 
Kansas City ...... 88 86 66 56 
Kansas Cityt ..... 65 66 48 53 
Salina, Kansas ... 90 82 e* oe 
SE aovccerkens 107 100 59 55 
BOIOGO sececvoeves 41 35 26 
ri eee 47 37 35 
Indianapolis ...... 35 39 34 34 
Pasnvilie®® ..c.sse 55 61 40 61 
Portland, Oregon.. 52 56 42 56 
BOBEtIO ccccccccece 57 54 33 76 
BOGOR. cevecveres 57 48 36 93 

TOG cc cvcccene 56 52 43 48 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


mills, in- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to Feb, 25, 1922 (000's omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbls— 


Bob, 19-35 .ccccvccsce 2,294 1,940 2,244 
June 26-Feb. 25...... 89,129 72,922 97,558 
Flour, July 1- 

Feb, 25, bbls— 
po ree 10,737 10,519 12,203 
SETTER ERE CE 400 1,272 63 
Wheat, June 26- 

Feb, 25, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .614,000 603,000 700,943 
TRBROTID ccccccssevese 174,231 209,422 89,171 
BREDOTER cc cctcsevcss 9,500 40,940 4,076 
Ground by mills...... 401,008 328,149 453,337 
Wheat stocks, 

Feb, 25, bus— 
At terminals ......... 44,936 29,782 538,540 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 37,745 152,587 146,866 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 
FLOUR— 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent .. 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
MOS WOO TUE GOGO ack csc caseressascces 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
SOE WON UTNE, 00 6 0:4 0 6-0-5606 o. 06000 04S eases 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............+. 


DU SN 5 5594950594205 595 Oese ee esac cs 866 
Family patent 
BOAttIe cecccccss $8.00@8.30 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


prices basis f.0o.b. Ohio River poi 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 14. 
100-lb sacks. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 


98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
$7.50@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.40 $.....@..... $7.80@ 8.10 $8.75@ 9.30 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.10@ 8.75 $9.00@ 9.25 $7.50@ 7.85 $8.20@ 8.75 
7.10@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.90 6-046 SEP ons 7.00@ 7.50 7.15@ 7.90 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.75 7.10@ 7.45 eee Dewees 
5.00@ 5.75 §.65@ 6.25 eres. leerr 5.00@ 5.40 6.00@ 6.50 ee See 6.00@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.00 Aer re ee 
6.75@ 7.40 occce Do ccee 7.00@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.25 TTT) Lette 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.25 7.10@ 7.50 7.20@ 7.80 
6.40@ 6,90 rere, Seerr 6.45@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.20 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 ee Pee 6.60@ 7.00 ere, rere 
5.00@ 5.75 ree. Perr 5.25@ 5.90 4.50 @5.00 5.80@ 6.25 6 SPs f008 ee ere » 050 oy cane ore, Laer er See 
6.50@ 7.00 ere, ern 92000 Dv caee 6.70@ 7.00 ones canes 6.75@ 7.00 jew ackes 7.00@ 8.25 eres Tere 7.75@ 8.25 
6.25@ 6.70 Jeet tence ccs eM ecove 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.30 *5.75@ 6.00 *7.25@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.25 5.50@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.10 
4.70@ 5.00 ocsee De ccce errs rere 4.50@ 5.00 ones CEP k tea ee ery een 5.25@ 6.50 06900 Gs e600 5.00@ 5.50 
5.40@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.35 Pere Terry sone GR eene 6 6.00@ 6.50 erry, Sate yous aloetae 6.00@ 6.25 eer. rere ree eer 
5.25@ 5.50 3.75@ 4.85 eee, eer Pere evr, Pere err Ae ere ore, «ear i een meer: eee 656 a wha 
26.50 @ 27.00 26.00 @ 27.00 Ter Soe yer. frre rere, errs 33.00 @ 33.50 34.00 @ 35.00 34.25 @35.00 - @33.00 err. Peere 
26.50 @27.00 ere, ern 23.50@ 24.00 27.00 @ 27.50 eer) Sere 0030.6 MPs sade er. ee 34.75 @35.00 eS eee rae fee 
26.75 @27.25 -@. erry rere 27.50@ 28.00 6 600s Pc cees 35.00 @35.50 35.50 @ 36.50 oes + @35.25 oD veces 28.00@31.00 
28.00@ 29.00 «ee» @27.00 27.00 @ 27.50 ocho aM s sace ere Seer 34.50@35.00 35.00 @ 35.50 35.50@36.00  ..... @ 33.50 30.00 @32.00 
30.00 @31.00 29.00@31.00 28.00@ 28.50 29.00 @30.00 sone cle sacs 36.00 @ 37.00 37.00 @ 38.00 37.50@39.00 @ 36.50 PTT Ferre 
33.00 @ 35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 sees QPc aces ving eek ere rer, reere 40.00@ 42.00 41.00 @ 42.00 sees» @42.00 - @39.50 ere Cee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$6.05@6.50 (49's) $6.45@6.75 (49's) coc 0 Doeoe $8.50 @9.00 $7.40@8.35 
@ 6.560@7.00 oes» @8.00 vse @9.50 «os» @8.85 


nts for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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PLEA FOR THE HAGUE SHIPPING RULES 





Statement by F. H. Price Concerning History of Bills of Lading Agreements— 
Urges Necessity for Bringing Harter Act, for Which Flour Millers 
Were Proponents Thirty Years Ago, Into Line With 
Rules Formed by Maritime Law Committee 


F., H. Price, millers’ export agent, New 
York City, has written for publication 
the following statement on the mooted 
subject of export bills of lading: 

Inasmuch as the flour millers of this 
country took a gg "ag in procur- 
ing the enactment of the Harter act 
nearly 30 years 7 the present genera- 
tion of millers will take a peculiar inter- 
est in the present movement to secure its 
modification by further legislation in or- 
der to bring about a still greater im- 
provement in the terms of steamship bills 
of lading. 

Hardly any one doubts that the forms 
of steamship bills of lading in use by 
American and foreign steamship lines 
from American ports to foreign ports 
have been much more burdensome and 
involved than many other forms of 
steamship bills of lading in use between 
other countries. At the same time, it is 
true also that bills of lading in use be- 
tween other countries contain more or 
less burdensome features. The result is 
that there has been a wide agitation by 
cargo interests against the current forms 
of bills of lading, and that is particular- 
ly true of cargo interests in this country, 
led principally by committee men and 
officials of their traffic organizations. 

The commission appointed in Great 
Britain to investigate such matters, un- 
der the name of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee, recently made a report to 
Parliament which it was expected would 
bring about important legislative results. 

In this country, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has made a very ex- 
haustive inquiry into the same subject. 
No action has been taken as yet by 
Parliament on the Imperial Shipping 
Committee’s report, but in ‘this country 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken action. Having no power to pre- 
scribe the form and substance of steam- 
ship bills of lading, the Commission has 
certain power to prescribe a through ex- 
port form, issued by the railroad com- 

anies, containing steamship conditions, 
But those conditions could not contain 
provisions unacceptable to the water car- 
riers nor liabilities heavier than those im- 
posed by law. 

In the meantime, under the auspices of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
of which E. T. Bedford, of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, is the American 
vice president, and also under the aus- 
pices of the International Law Associa- 
tion, comprised of men of all maritime 
nationalities interested in shipping and 
in international high seas trade, whether 
as carriers or shippers, bankers or un- 
derwriters, a special committee known as 
the Maritime Law Committee was ap- 
pointed and met at the Hague, and has 
agreed unanimously on a set of rules 
now known as the Hague Rules, 1921, 
fixing the liabilities and responsibilities, 
rights and immunities of high seas water 
carriers. 

These rules relate only to the carriage 
of goods by sea and do not attempt to 
regulate the action of the water carrier 
while he acts as a warehouseman at 
ports of loading or discharge, holding 
merchandise for the convenience of ship- 
per or consignee. Ceeny all wat- 
er carriers are equally treated, whether 
tramps or regular liners, whether they 
own or lease seaboard terminals, or 
whether they come and go as the winds 
of trade may direct. 

The adoption of these rules will bring 
about international uniformity as to the 
matters involved, so that it will become 
unnecessary for underwriters, bankers, 
and shippers to scrutinize carefully every 
individual bill of lading to discover spe- 
cial rights and immunities such as are 
now contained in current forms. The 
use of these rules will shorten the forms 
of bills of lading very materially, inas- 
much as all liabilities and responsibilities, 
rights and immunities, will be condensed 
under the one clause, “in accordance 
with the Hague Rules, 1921.” 

In the same way, many years ago the 
York-Antwerp Rules were adopted for 
international, universal use for the set- 


tlement of general average, instead of a 
long list of general average rules which 
would otherwise have to appear, perhaps, 
in steamship bills of lading, where we 
now have the short clause “general aver- 
age, if any, according to York-Antwerp 
Rules.” 

Already the North Atlantic Confer- 
ence has put these rules into effect on 
shipments to North American ports, and 
it is proposed to put them into effect on 
shipments eastbound. 

ese rules, however, in some minor 
details conflict with the Harter act, and 
it has been deemed necessary to bring 
about some modification of the latter 
before the Hague Rules can be used 
from this country. For instance, the 
Harter act exempts the water carrier 
from faults or errors of the master or 
crew or servants in the management and 
navigation of the ship, if he has previ- 
ously manned, equipped and supplied his 
vessel; in other words, made her sea- 
worthy and fit for the voyage intended. 
It is quite possible that the ship may 
cause damage to her cargo by some negli- 
gent act of his servant, and be debarred 
from the exemptions of the statute be- 
cause of a condition of her unseaworthi- 
ness which had nothing whatever to do 
with the damage. 

The Hague Rules provide, in such a 
case, that the unseaworthiness must be 
the proximate cause of the damage, 
which, of course, is reasonable. We have 
never had a case, so far as we can learn, 
in American courts where unseaworthi- 
ness was not the proximate cause of the 
damage, although such cases have arisen 
in some other countries. 

With respect to bulk cargoes and full 
cargoes of lumber, the Hague Rules pro- 
vide that in case of alleged shortage the 
shipper must prove the quantity of bulk 
cargo or pieces of lumber delivered to a 
steamer. There is no provision of this 
sort in the Harter act. When loading 
bulk grain at an elevator or coal at a 
coal dock, the captain stops the loading 
when he is down to his lines. He ac- 
cepts the weight indicated by the ship- 
per, in accordance with the scales. He 
delivers at destination all of such bulk 
cargo the ship contains. In case of al- 
leged shortage, he feels that he is en- 
titled to have proof that the quantity 
alleged to have been delivered was in 
fact delivered to him, owing to his in- 
ability to check the weighed amounts. 
The same remarks apply to full cargoes 
of lumber. It is impossible for the mas- 
ter to count the pieces, and in case of a 
claim for shortage he asks for proof of 
loading. 

Another condition contrary to the 
Harter act is that the Hague Rules, 
1921, will allow the issuance of a non- 
negotiable document for the carriage of 
special kinds of cargo which are extra- 
hazardous or which for any other reason 
cannot properly be carried as ordinary 
cargo. For instance, damaged or sal- 
vaged cargo is frequently shipped to a 
place where it can be reconditioned or 
sold. The Harter act does not allow 
for any such nonnegotiable bill of lad- 


ing. 
It will be appreciated that these dif- 
ferences with the Harter act are exceed- 
ingly fine, and in the opinion of most 
eople who are familiar with the sub- 
ject the Hague Rules really define the 
intent of the Harter act. It has been 
said, in fact, that the Hague Rules, 
1921, are a codification of the American 
Harter act, a tribute of appreciation and 
respect which, coming from an interna- 
tional body in session at The Hague, is 
significant and a cause of some congratu- 
lation to those American millers who led 
the way over 30 years ago, at a time 
when no other country in the world was 
—_——s to regulate the water car- 
riers, in drafting legislation which has 
stood the test of time and experience. 
More recently it has been announced 
in the milling press and other trade jour- 
nals that serious losses have accrued to 
shippers and buyers of flour and other 
commodities shipped to foreign’ coun- 


tries, because of the failure of the steam- 
ship company to give an “on board” bill 
of lading. It has been the practice of 
the steamship lines from north Atlantic 

rts in this country to issue bills of 
ading for shipments to be shipped or to 
be loaded on board a steamer or follow- 
ing steamer. This practice has grown 
up in this country against all sorts of 
adverse criticism, and is one which the 
carriers themselves have jealously guard- 
ed as a prerogative. At the same time, 
it must be confessed that it worked as 
much to the advantage of the shipper, in 
normal times, as the carrier; particular- 
ly those shippers who contract exports 
from the interior. 

In the absence of such a provision in 
a bill of lading and freight contract, 
shipments from the interior intended for 
a fixed steamer, arriving too late for 
that steamer, would be subject to a dif- 
ferent contract, at a different rate of 
freight, and therefore possible serious 
delay at the seaboard, whereas under the 
“received for shipment” and “succeed- 
ing steamer” clause such delayed ship- 
ments were forwarded by another steam- 
er without necessity for a new contract. 
Nevertheless, the practice has brought 
about very serious losses, owing to the 
failure of shippers to secure an “on 
board” bill of lading, in accordance with 
the terms of sale. 

The Hague Rules, 1921, offer the so- 
lution of this difficulty which, at the 
same time, perpetuates the favorable 
features of the practice thereunder. The 
Hague Rules, 1921, provide that in case 
a “received for shipment” bill of lading 
is issued, it may be indorsed as an “on 
board” or “shipped” bill of lading when 
the goods are actually laden on board 
the steamer. If shippers and buyers will 
contract their sales and purchases in 
such a manner that the practice thus 
established will constitute conformity 
thereto, there ought to be no further 
trouble on that score. 

The principal objections that have 
been raised to steamship bills of lading 
in the past have been those that related 
to the efforts of water carriers to deny 
liability by including clauses in bills of 
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lading which limited the amount payable 
to $100 per package, which required the 
shipper or consignee to file a claim with- 
in an extremely short time after goods 
had been discharged from steamer, and 
which included an exemption from loss 
arising from pilferage. 

Not only have carriers limited their 
liability to $100 under sanction of the 
courts, but they have added language to 
the clause which prorates that amount 
so that in case of goods valued at $500, 
having lost a tenth of them, the carrier 
would pay one tenth of $100, or $10. 
The Hague Rules provide that the car- 
riers’ limit of liability shall be £100 or 
the equivalent thereof in any other cur- 
rency, and shall not prorate the amount; 
also that the time for bringing claim 
shall be one year after discharge of the 
goods. As to pilferage, the rules omit 
any such exemption and, consequently, 
pilferage losses come under the head of 
“short shipment,” the burden of proof 
resting on the carrier to show that he 
did not pilfer the goods. 

Considering the difficulty of ever get- 
ting an international agreement dn ques- 
tions so hotly discussed as these have 
been, it is indeed remarkable that these 
Hague Rules were unanimously adopted 
and agreed to by both the steamship and 
cargo interests. While, of course, the 
rules themselves may contain imperfec- 
tions, their imperfections are immaterial 
and certainly can be overlooked in the 
light of the fact that no agrement be- 
tween such opposing interests could pos- 
sibly be anything else but a compromise. 

All exporters and importers in this 
country are urged to study these rules 
and to work for their adoption by sup- 
porting legislation which will legalize 
them in this country. It is not intended 
to repeal the Harter act, nor to alter it. 
It is proposed that some act of Congress 
shall declare that a bill of lading con- 
taining the Hague Rules, 1921, shall be 
legal, notwithstanding any legislation to 
the contrary. Thus, if the carrier does 
not use the Hague Rules, the Harter act 
stands. If he does use the Hague Rules, 
the Harter act still stands, but is con- 
strued according to the Hague Rules. 








Grain on Farms March 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the total quantities of grain on farms March 1: 


-—Quantities, bus (000’s omitted), 


-—Per cent of total crop——, 












































March 1— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
SPR eee ee 131,136 1,313,120 404,461 40,950 16.5 42.6 38.1 27.1 
SSR re rr rie 217,037 1,564,832 683,759 65,229 26.1 48.8 45.7 34.5 
i 60 606 b050.403. 048 169,904 1,045,575 409,730 33,820 17.6 37.2 34.6 22.9 
PE rer ee eee 128,703 855,269 590,251 81,746 14.0 34.2 38.0 31.9 
Ee re Cre 107,745 1,253,290 599,209 44,419 16.9 40.9 37.6 21.0 
Ba cous ecesaeeeere’s 100,650 782,303 344,211 33,244 15.8 30.5 31.5 18.2 
ee ee 244,448 1,116,559 598,148 58,301 23.8 37.3 38.6 25.5 
Dh +0 s 046.645 90.00844-6 152,903 910,894 379,369 42,889 17.2 34.1 33.2 22.0 
SSA rerer errr 151,795 866,352 419,481 44,126 19.9 35.4 37.4 24.8 
0 Peete re 156,500 1,289,700 604,200 62,300 21.4 41.3 42.6 — 
MA 645.65 0600600000% 122,025 884,069 289,988 40,800 19.6 34.9 31.4 

BY LEADING STATES, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
r Corn ~ o Wheat 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
SL. MET EPREEEETELE 11,379 9,818 9,174 2,362 3,877 1,658 
Pennsylvania ,........... 32,034 30,109 29,723 5,962 7,945 5,727 
NEL Gb 6.0-0.W-0:4.4.00:004 12,326 13,764 13,222 1,193 3,050 1,345 
rere 20,944 29,390 22,491 1,909 3,568 2,465 
North Carolina. ......... 23,642 28,954 21,640 990 2,546 1,114 
CEES, 6.80:8.66.64.06940005% 37,087 32,948 29,822 cece eee cece 
WE 656.066 5026000000 0enn 63,730 79,157 64,429 6,887 9,129 11,057 
ET Sa Pieweenees ea tus 76,43 99,846 68,641 4,113 5,741 5,845 
PE S86 0406056 ¢000088 128,506 150,784 117,361 6,333 10,008 7,719 
| PTT r Tee 24,574 23,952 17,001 3,237 4,307 3,680 
WEES cocccepesiceece 28,270 27,681 25,407 eee ooas eee 
BED. ccc ccecwccccce 50,583 50,553 33,578 6,236 9,859 8,218 
BEE, S84465s 600640806645 222,095 265,328 165,718 1,919 2,898 3,612 
BEUNOETE cccccccvscesccee 69,494 99,956 46,682 5,169 9,037 7,388 
Werth Deketa .....ccrcee 3,219 2,322 2,281 13,920 20,863 13,811 
South Dakota ........... 51,509 55,845 28,112 5,975 7,538 7,312 
ED. G66 26 0.000508 60 108,021 160,983 73,674 10,778 19,958 11,528 
SEE. Gb bh:60:4 0608008 ee 39,83 71,650 17,824 18,017 42,923 38,466 
MOO ccc scccccctvens 33,682 50,844 29,8438 761 900 1,063 
errs ee 43,542 50,137 29,498 720 726 956 
BED, So cb es cvccecveee 31,952 27,077 25,439 ane ets Joa 
ES. -+4.0:6% 60000 veer 27,977 18,614 14,936 re re ine eeee 
. 2 eeeerecrerry Tr 51,784 57,065 73,735 1,457 2,058 6,027 
Sarre 29,232 33,953 20,679 6,152 12,438 9,908 
BEE. A e.euvies ceed ey ee 24,661 21,809 11,733 ones és09 eee 
SD We¥6.6-65 0 04. 5006S 6,072 13,085 5,360 4,183 7,076 2,729 
| PPT Ter eee eese eaes cece 4,789 5,738 2,670 
em vece 4,333 6,150 2,908 
ee) errr 4,373 5,416 3,351 
SNEED 600s ccc ssenseesces 2,675 2,691 2,074 
United States ...... 1,313,120 1,564,832 1,045,575 131,136 217,037 169,904 
Oats ‘ — Barley: 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
ST TE 6.60406 040,08068 9,217 18,347 9,510 962 1,726 940 
a i Pe 14,466 21,707 14,582 wows oy eae 

BD peSSeeseecs Se ccecves 14,106 31,311 15,812 Mie ees ne 
MEY Sent eisccuececeus 17,578 33,825 16,240 eee 60% apa 
PEE wovesedesesescece 46,262 78,749 45,056 1,502 1,992 1,147 
Michigan coos Bee 28,227 12,878 1,069 1,989 1,111 
Wisconsin .... 23,025 47,466 29,017 2,873 5,251 3,829 
Minnesota ... «+» 88,612 66,636 36,529 5,493 8,279 4,396 
Neha Wetec cesegsaress 66,633 114,933 75,108 ~ 1,170 1,930 1,625 
pe Pere 15,89 25,740 14,288 ae <<. oes 
North Dakota ........... 20,900 28,403 11,889 5,436 6,836 3,120 
PE DEED 0s vee ceease 26,235 39,232 23,340 5,717 9,766 4,410 
Nebraska . 48,163 29,384 2,015 3.564 1,840 
MEE. eseccceese 31,344 15,283 5,280 9,351 4,947 
Oklahoma 20,691 16,611 suse me 
California Seve o«98 2,673 5,462 2,132 

683,759 409,730 40,950 65,229 33,820 
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SEEKS A TRUCE ON RATES 


w. J. Love, Vice President of Shipping 
Board, Smoothes Out Some Difficulties 
That Threatened Ocean Rate War 


New York, N. Y., March 11.—W. J. 
Love, vice president of the United 
States Shipping Board, was in New 
York, March 6, for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the members of the Ocean 
Freight Rate Association in an attempt 
to smooth out some difficulties which, it 
was thought, threatened a rate war. The 
situation was brought about by the 
withdrawal from the North Atlantic 
Freight Rate Conference of the United 
America Line, and an indication that 
freight rates were to be cut to offset a 
certain competition which seemed to 
exist. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Love a re- 
organization of the conference was ef- 
fected on March 8, and the United 
America Line announced its willingness 
to join in and abide by conference regu- 
lations. 

The reorganization, Mr. Love said, was 
effected on a new plan. Heretofore the 
French, Dutch-Belgian and German 
freight traffic has been in one group. 
Under the new arrangement the French 
group is to be excluded and will be or- 
ganized on separate lines, leaving the 
Dutch-Belgian and the German interests 
together. The reason for this, it was ex- 
plained, is that the steamship interests 
recognized that the French and other 
trades had but little in common, while 
the others, by reason of nearness of 
ports and co-ordination of interests, 
could well work together. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








DEBATE ON GRAIN SPECULATION 

Omana, Nen., March 11.—The debate 
at Lexington, Neb., Saturday, March 4, 
between George C. Jewett, of Portland, 
Oregon, vice president of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., and J. Ralph 
Pickell, editor of The Roundup, a Chi- 
cago trade paper, on the question, “Re- 
solved, That speculation, commonly called 
gambling, is a menace to the marketing 
of grain,’ was won by Mr. Pickell, who 
took the negative side of the question. 
The judges were Charles J. Brand, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., William S. Harvey, of 
Kansas City, and County Judge Nisley, 
of Lexington. Mr. Brand and Judge 
Nisley voted for Mr. Pickell, and Mr. 
Harvey voted for Mr. Jewett. Eight 
hundred people heard the debate. Mr. 
Harvey was formerly associated with the 
War Labor Bureau. Mr. Brand is man- 
ager of the American Fruit Growers’ 
Association. LeicuH Lesire, 





REVISED BILLS OF LADING 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has sent to 
members the following letter of advice 
concerning revised domestic bills of lad- 
ing: ' 
The Interstate Commerce, Commission 
has indicated March 15, 1922, as the date 
upon which all shippers must begin the 
use of the revised domestic bills of lad- 
ing. In order to permit shippers to use 
up the present forms now on hand, the 
following announcements are made by 
carriers’ committees in the territories in- 
dicated: 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY 
Present forms of both “straight” and 
“order” bills of lading may be used in 
Official Classification ‘Territory from 
March 15, 1922, until July 1, 1922, pro- 
viding each bill of lading is stamped in 
legible type as follows, and signed by 
the shipper and agent: 

“This Bill of Lading has been super- 
seded by that shown in Supplement No. 
15 to Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 2, effective March 15, 1922, as filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and State Railroad Commissions, 
and to the extent that it is inconsistent 
with the form and conditions published 
in such supplement or in subsequent is- 
sues of the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication, it is superseded thereby. 


“dC Algents Signature) 

As the “order” form of bill of lading 
is a negotiable document, it may be that 
bankers will not take kindly to accepting 
the present form bearing this stamp, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


even though the carriers in Official Classi- 
fication Territory have indicated their 
willingness to do so. It is well to con- 
fer with your local banker before adopt- 
ing this method in Official Classification 
Territory. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION 

The present form of “order” bill of 
lading will not be accepted in western 
or southern classification territories. 

The present “straight” form of bill of 
lading will be accepted from March 15, 
1922, until July 1, 1922, in western and 
southern classification territories, provid- 
ing each bill of lading is stamped in legi- 
ble type as follows, and signed by the 
shipper and agent: 

“This shipment is tendered and re- 
ceived subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of the Company’s Uniform Bill of 
Lading, effective March 15, 1922. This 
receipt is NOT NEGOTIABLE and if 
the shipment is consigned ‘To Order’ 
must be exchanged for the Company’s 
Uniform Order Bill of Lading. 


“(Agent’s Signature)” 
Rubber stamps may be used for this 
purpose, but lettering should be clear 
and distinct. 
Carriers advise that revised forms of 
“order” bills of lading will be available 
at all shipping points on March 15, 1922. 





TO DEBATE WATERWAY PROJECT 
Curicaco, Iru., March 11.—The merits 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way plan are to be debated in Chicago 
either late in March or early in April 
by Henry J. Allen, governor of Kansas, 
and Nathan L. Miller, governor of New 
York. The debate is being arranged by 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
Governor Allen strongly favors the 
waterway plan, and it is thought that 
Governor Miller, when shown that it is 
for the good of the nation, including 
New York, will not oppose it. 
V. P. WittraMs. 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LTD. 

Toronto, Ont., March 11.—James 
Stewart, recently elected president of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. To- 
ronto, arrived here from Winnipeg on 
Tuesday for the purpose of giving fur- 
ther attention to the necessary changes 
in the organization of this company aris- 
ing out of the death of its managing di- 
rector, Hedley Shaw, and the retirement 
of D. A. Campbell, who carried on cer- 
tain of Mr. Shaw’s duties during the 
period of illness that ended in the death 
of that official. 

No definite announcement as to new 
appointments is available for publication, 
but it is expected that decisions will 
shortly be made. In the meantime J. S. 
Barker, a director and one of Mr. Shaw’s 
closest associates in the organization and 
upbuilding of the Maple Leaf company’s 
business, will carry on the duties of 
management. W. H. McCarthy, for some 
time acting manager, is assisting Mr. 
Barker. Already the sales management 
has been consolidated under F. H. Peck 
and W. A. Hewitt, both of whom have 
the best sort of experience to fit them 
for this work. 


Mr. Stewart will continue to reside 
and work in Winnipeg, but the active 
management of the company’s western 
business will remain in the hands of A. 
R. Macdonald, an experienced and ca- 
pable officer of the company, who has 
had charge of affairs there for a num- 
ber of years. 

The present daily capacity of the 
Maple Leaf company’s mills in Canada 
is 22,000 bbls, and the successful man- 
agement of a business of that magni- 
tude is a task that will test the best skill 
the company can command. The over- 
sea business is enormous, and domestic 
trade is growing steadily. 

A. H. Battey. 





WHEAT POOL PLAN OUTLINED 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 11.—The ten- 
tative draft of a marketing plan which 
would control a wheat pool of 100,000,- 
000 bus was made here this week in a 
conference of representatives of the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers’ Association and 
the Northwest Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The plan will be submitted to the 
boards of directors of the state wheat 
growers’ associations. It is hoped to 
have it in operation to handle this year’s 
crop. 

An American wheat growers’ exchange 
will be formed, representing 10 states 
which have already taken steps to estab- 
lish an orderly marketing programme 
for grain. Trustees will be elected 
from each state association to fix zones 
for marketing. Each zone will have a 
central marketing city. One man from 
each state organization will comprise the 
membership of the American Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 

Kansas City was selected tentatively 
as the headquarters of the exchange, but 
the final decision will hinge, members 
said, on a survey of the financial out- 
look here. 

The states already pledged to the 
plans formed this week are Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. 

A committee, which will form the per- 
manent organization at a meeting in Chi- 
cago, March 20-21, was appointed, as 
follows: Aaron Sapiro, San Francisco; 
W. C. Lansdon, Salina, Kansas; D. J. 
Murley, Capron, Okla; George A. Jewett, 
Spokane, Wash. R. E. Srerrie. 





BOSTON FILES RATE COMPLAINT 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 11.—The 
Boston Chamber of Commerce has filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the differen- 
tials carried in the tariffs of eastern car- 
riers which give Philadelphia and Balti- 
more an advantage over New England 
ports. Several other New England com- 
mercial organizations have joined with 
the Boston Chamber in the complaint. 

It cites that 67 eastern carriers now 
give Philadelphia and Baltimore a port 
differential which tends to divert traffic 
away from New England and to these 
ports, and operates to the detriment of 
Boston, Portland, and other ports in the 
northeastern states. 

New England members of Congress 
plan to have an informal conference on 
March 20; at which the situation will be 
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discussed with a view to presenting the 
New England contentions to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission when the 
complaint comes up for hearing before 
the Commission. Senator Lodge has 
been strongly urged by Mayor Curley, 
of Boston, and the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, to exert his influence with the 
administration to secure a full hearing 
of the New England side of the case. 
Any modification of the differentials 
will be fought by the export interests of 
both Philadelphia and Baltimore, which 
are now enjoying a considerable propor- 
tion of the north Atlantic grain trade. 
JoHN Marrinan. 


CANADIAN MILL OPENING 


New Plant of Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., at 
Midland, Ont., Begins Operations— 
Daily Capacity 1,200 Bblis 


Toronto, Ont., March 11.—The new 
mill of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland, Ont., will commence making 
flour early next week. Its daily capacity 
is 1,200 bbls, and the plant is pronounced 
one of the best in the country. It was 
built under the superintendence of R. 
J. Megaw, a Canadian miller of the high- 
est standing. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the outward appearance of this new 
plant. Its location at Midland was hap- 
pily chosen, and gives its owners the ad- 
vantage of inward shipment of wheat by 
water from Fort William and excellent 
rail facilities to all the important con- 
suming centers of eastern Canada. It is 
also well placed for reaching the Atlantic 
seaboard for export. No better location 
could have been found in Canada for 
such a mill. When needed, the capacity 
may be increased to 3,000 bbls per day. 

The owners of this plant are experi- 
enced millers and grain men, all of them 
well versed in the Canadian trade and’ 
having valuable business connections in 
all parts of Canada. A. E. Copeland, 
manager, belongs to a family that has 
been milling in this part of Canada for 
three generations. His own experience 
covers a period of 14 years, during 
which he has been selling flour steadily 
in central and northern Ontario. No 
other man in the trade is so well known 
or more highly regarded in his own ter- 
ritory. In order to reach the older and 
more densely populated parts of south- 
ern Ontario the company has formed a 
selling organization under the manage- 
ment of Elliott & Whittet, Toronto, 
through which it is expected a consider- 
able part of the Midland output will be 
sold. These are experienced flour men 
with an excellent knowledge of the On- 
tario flour trade. 

Most of the over-sea connections of 
the company are already formed, and 
comprise some of the most active con- 
cerns in British and continental markets. 
Agencies have also been established in 
the British West Indies. Other markets 
will be exploited as opportunity offers. 

This is the first new mill of any con- 
siderable size to be established in Canada 
since the war, and its opening marks a 
new chapter in the story of the milling 
business of this country. 

A. H. Batrey. 




















New Plant of the Copeland Flour Mills, Lid., Midland, Ont, 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. IN SOUTHWEST 





Minneapolis Company Completes Arrangements for Purchase of Plant of 
Liberty Milling Co., Kansas City—Stockholders Ratify Sale 


Min wneapous, Mrnn., March 15.—An- 
nouncement is made today that the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. has purchased the un- 
completed flour mill of the Liberty Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

Rumors of this transaction have been 
current for some time, but its comple- 
tion was dependent on the clearing up 
of numerous legal obstacles, due to the 
fact that the Associated Mill & Elevator 
Co., parent of the Liberty company, has 
been in receivership. The matter was re- 
ferred to the stockholders at a meeting 
yesterday (March 14), and the negotia- 
tions were then ratified. 

It is reported from Kansas City that 
the purchase price is $400,000, which in- 
cludes the entire equipment for a 2,500- 
bbl mill already contracted for by the 
Liberty company with Sprout, Waldron 
& Co. 


It is understood that the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. will hasten the completion of 
the initial 2,500-bbl unit, and that per- 
haps another unit of the same size will 
be built later. The Liberty mill is one 
of the finest mill buildings in the South- 
west, and was built at a cost of $750,000 
by the Associated Mill & Elevator Co., 
organized by Kansas City promoters, 
who sold stock widely to farmers and 
others in the Southwest. When the stock 
could no longer be sold, the company 
went into a receivership without suffi- 
cient funds to complete the mill and 
pay for the equipment, which together 
represent a sum of more than $1,000,000. 





PENNSYLVANIA FEED RULES 

Pumaverent1a, Pa., March 11.—The 
feed committee of the Commercial Ex- 
change has just sent out a letter to job- 
bers calling their attention to the fact 
that certain handlers of feed are ship- 
ping into this state feedstuffs that 
have not been registered in Pennsyl- 
vania, and also using metal fasteners. 
The Pennsylvania laws strictly prohibit 
the use of such fasteners of any deotrip- 
tion on bags of feed shipped into this 
state, and provide heavy fines for viola- 
tion of this law. The committee also 
states that durum feeds have been 
shipped on spring wheat feed contracts, 
which is not permitted under the new 
national rules governing transactions in 
feedstuffs, unless so specified at time of 
sale. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 


DATES FOR MASS MEETING 


Millers’ National Federation Convention to 
Be Held in Kansas City May 31 and 
June 1 and 2—Plans in the Making 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 11.—Charles 
I.. Roos, president elect of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and A. P. Husband, 
secretary, will be in Kansas City this 
week to make preliminary arrangements 
for the mass convention, dates of which 
have now been definitely fixed for May 
31 and June 1 and 2. 








R. E. Srerure. 


Annual Meeting of Federation 

Cuicaco, Itt., March 11.—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, advises that the annual meeting 
of directors, delegates, and members of 
the Federation will be held in the ball- 
room of the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
on Friday, April 21, beginning at 10 a.m. 
Any member of the Federation who de- 
sires to attend this meeting will be wel- 
come. Charles L. Roos, president elect, 
will assume his duties at this meeting. 

In addition to reports of officers, com- 
mittees, etc., successors will be elected to 
the following directors, whose terms ex- 
pire: 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co; C. R. Anderson, Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn; 
C. H. Bell, Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 
Philadelphia; T. S. Blish, Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind; G. A. Breaux, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; O. D. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling 
Co., Sparta, Ill; C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 


Co., Minneapolis; C. B. Jenkins, Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co; Joseph Le 
Compte, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills; 
S. B. MecNear, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco; A. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; George S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; W. L. 
Phelps, Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; E. S. Rea, Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., Coffeyville, Kansas; Charles L. 
Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas; B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; George G. Sohl- 
berg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla; Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
V. P. WitiraMs. 


RAINS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


One to Three Inches of Precipitation—Wheat 
Springing Up Lively and Green—No 
Freezing Weather in Sight 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—F rom one to three inches of 
rain fell in the Southwest the first two 
days of this week, and the ground, con- 
sequently, has enough reserve moisture 
to last for several weeks, if necessary. 
Rainfall was general in the principal 
wheat growing states, and wheat is said 
to be springing up green and full of life, 
with all fields well covered. Tempera- 
tures have been between 50 and 60 de- 
grees for several days, and no freezing 
weather is predicted. 








R. E. Sreruine. 


Ocpen, Uran, March 11.—Heavy snow- 
fall throughout northern Utah during 
the week kept winter wheat well cov- 
ered, and added more assurance of sum- 
mer water supply for irrigation purposes 
in this district, according to the federal 
weather report. However, the snowfall 
was limited to this one district of the in- 
termountain states. The weather reports 
show that in some sections of both Utah 
and Idaho considerable winter wheat has 
been winter killed, severe weather fol- 
lowing melting of snow. 

Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxra., March 11.— 
That the wheat crop of Oklahoma and 
Texas was greatly revived by the recent 
snow is generally conceded, and opinion 
is nearly unanimous that enough moisture 
was received to last until rains expected 
late in March and April, which are near- 
ly sure to come. The outlook at this 
time is for at ledst a fair crop. Officials 
of the board of agriculture believe that 
considerable growing wheat that was 
damaged by dry weather will be saved. 
They tell of instances of this wheat 
changing from brown to green after the 
snow. Most encouraging reports come 
from Texas County, which last year 
probably was the banner wheat county 
of the state. The average snowfall for 
the county is said to have been 12 inches, 
and this assures sufficient moisture for 
several weeks of growing. Least benefit 
was received by southwestern counties, 
because of the drifting of the snow. The 
snow came shortly after a light rain that 
fell over most of the plains and pan- 
handle sections of Texas, and that terri- 
tory is said to be in good shape. 

Sativa, Kansas, March 11.—The Kan- 
sas wheat belt had two wonderful snow- 
storms this week. The fall the first of 
the week amounted to from three to ten 
inches over the state, and the one on 
Friday was six inches in this vicinity, 
and two to three feet in the western part 


of the state. Wheat will be very much. 


benefited by the added moisture, and 
some localities expect a better yield than 
last year. 

Wicuita, Kansas, March 11.—The 
crop killer had another bad week. Mon- 
day and Tuesday following last week’s 
snow were mild and springlike, without 
wind. Wednesday a gale started to 
loosen a few of the sandy fields, but 
Wednesday night a heavy general rain 
and wet snow started and lasted through 
Thursday, completely saturating the 
wheat fields over the entire west half of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Many reports 
were at hand early in the week that fields 
in the extreme west of Kansas and Okla- 


homa, that had been placed in the aban- 
doned column, were greening up, showing 
a good stand. Recent rains and snows 
are expected to bring many surprises in 
reports of growing conditions from the 
South and West during the next few 
weeks, 

Omana, Nes., March 11.—Although a 
foot of snow would be needed to make 
enough moisture ey to benefit wheat 
in south central Nebraska counties, where 
the condition is bad from dry weather, 
A. E. Anderson, federal crop expert, 
said the Monday snow would brighten 
the outlook. In eastern and western 
Nebraska, he added, the crop condition 
was good. 

Great Faris, Mont., March 11.—Ris- 
ing temperature during the past week 
has cleared away the snow on many 
wheat fields, and it has been made pos- 
sible to get some definite notion of the 
condition of the winter wheat plant. It 
is found to be in healthy condition, well 
rooted and ready for growth, and re- 
ports from various quarters indicate that 
the winter wheat crop for this section 
seldom has been found better at this 
time of year. 

Tortevo, Onto, March 11.—There has 
been some snow and rain recently, the 
snow not staying on the ground long, but 
both serving to furnish ample moisture 
to wheat fields.. Some fields appear to 
have suffered from alternate freezing and 
thawing, as they look yellow and dried 
up, but it is too early to say that this 
indicates any real damage. Warm, grow- 
ing weather, likely to come any time 
now, will tell the story. It may be 
doubted whether much damage has been 
done. Many localities report that the 
movement of wheat is light, or nothing 
at all, and that stocks have been pretty 
well cleaned up. 

San Francisco, Cat., March 11.—The 
Weather Bureau at San Francisco re- 
ports that unusually cloudy and wet 
weather prevailed in California during 
the month of February. The principal 
results of the month’s weather were the 
delaying of farm work, as little could 
be done on account of the soil being too 
wet to work, and the setting back of the 
blooming period of early deciduous fruit 
for about two weeks. Wheat, oats and 
barley made very slow progress, and 
much barley yet remains to be seeded 
as soon as the soil dries out. While the 
upward growth of the grain crop has 
been unsatisfactory, it is believed it is 
well roeted, and that with the advent of 
more sunshine and warm weather ll 
grains will show rapid improvement. 





INCREASE IN FARM EXPORTS 

Exports of 32 of the principal agri- 
cultural products grown in the United 
States increased 27 per cent in quantity 
during 1921, but decreasea 39 per cent 
in value, compared with 1920, according 
to an analysis of official trade statistics 
made public by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The total value of farm and 
forest products exported was $2,204,000,- 
000 last year, compared with $3,658,000,- 
000 in 1920. The value of agricultural 
and forest imports last year was $1,470,- 
000,000, compared with $3,557,000,000 in 
1920. 





MILLER FALLS SIX STORIES 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., March 11.—Joseph 
H. Judd, president of the Mero Flour 
Mills, fell from the sixth floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building on March 
7, and was probably fatally injured. 
Contact with wires about 20 feet from 
the street prevented instant death. His 
skull was fractured. Physicians at the 
hospital to which he was removed say he 
has a slight chance to recover. 

JouHn Lerrer. 





GRAIN FROM MOBILE TO SPAIN 

Mosi1z, Ata., March 11.—Through the 
efforts of local grain exporters and ship 
operators, Mobile has secured a large 
shipment of grain for export to Spain. 
The cargo consists of about 110,000 bus 
corn, and the larger part of it is now 
loaded on the American steamer Atlaner 
Havet. The corn arrived in Mobile dur- 
ing the past week, and was put in the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad elevator to await 
the arrival of the ship, which will sail 
about March 15 for Barcelona. 

Epmunp A. Custer. 
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CORN ARRIVES IN RUSSIA 


Crowds Follow Shipments, Picking Up Stray 
Kernels, in Districts Where American Re- 
lief Supplies Are Now Being Distributed 


New York, N. Y., March 11.—An As- 
sociated Press dispatch received this 
week from Russia stated that great 
crowds followed behind every leaky sack 
of corn unloaded from the shipments 
now arriving from America, in the fam- 
ine-stricken sections, picking up and eat- 
ing the grains dropped. There were 250 
workmen on the job to unload it, instead 
of abaut 40, as requested. 

From London comes the information, 
however, that the Soviet authorities so 
far have failed to provide even half the 
number of cars promised for the trans- 
portation of American Relief Adminis- 
tration food supplies from the Black Sea 
port of Novorossisk and from Windau, 
on the Baltic Sea, to the famine afflicted 
centers of the interior, according to re- 
ports received by Walter Lyman Brown, 
European director. 

It takes two months for food to reach 
the ultimate consumers from the ports. 
Russia will be harvesting her own crops 
in August; so in order to be of the great- 
est good, American supplies must reach 
the Russian ports by the end of May. 

Bread prices in Moscow seem to have 
been steadily rising, until they have 
reached what looks like a_ prohibitive 
point. White bread has been selling at 
280,000 rubles a Russian pound, and 
black bread at 9,000 rubles. This differ- 
ence in values between the two should 
be of particular interest to Dr. Cope- 
land, of New York’s Health Board. The 
legal rate for the ruble is 200.000 to the 
dollar, hence a Russian pound of white 
bread would cost about $1.40, which 
should prove that Soviet rule is not an 
unqualified success. 

One of the largest purchases of grain 
yet announced by the Purchasing Com- 
mission for Russian Relief, 42 Broad- 
way, was disclosed in a statement issued 
on March 9 by that organization, being 
650,000 bus seed rye, 1,060,000 bus corn 
and 8,760 tons corn grits, all for ship- 
ment to Russian famine sufferers, the 
purchase to be paid for out of the con- 
gressional appropriation of $20,000,000. 


W. QuACKENBUSH. 








GRAIN GROWERS TO MEET 

Cuicaco, Int., March 11.—The United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., will hold its 
annual business meeting at its offices in 
Chicago on March 21, and will probably 
continue two days at least. Forty-seven 
delegates from the different districts 
throughout the United States will be 
present. Plans for furthering the work 
of the organization will be discussed. 

The meeting is not to be open to the 
public or the press, but bulletins giving 
the progress of the proceedings are to 
be printed and distributed each day. 

V. P. WitirasMs. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended March 
11, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic. .... 678 1,962 260 79 290 
Gult acocres 689 1,530 ees abe 
Pacific ...... 880 eee 217 

Totals ....2,247 3,492 269 296 290 


Previous wk.2,828 7,235 310 126 291 


Totals July 1- 
Mch. 11.160,513 63,153 


1,385 19,289 8,174 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to March 4, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-— Output——, -—Exports— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis ... 8,273 7,784 428 391 





St. Paul ....0. 239 227 

Duluth-Superior 403 369 rr Ses 

Outside mills .. 5,238 4,901 15 19 
BOOMS odisce 14,153 13,281 443 410 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth ard Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpls— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
March §8.. 220 184 35 1385 262 130 
March 9... 273 282 59 83 415 269 
March 10.. 387 303 88 538 386 317 
March 11.. 237 239 131 29 452 361 
March 13.. 329 307 127 53 362 294 
March 14.. 252 219 138 41 937 525 





Totals ..1,597 1,534 578 394 2,814 1,896 
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Minneapolis mills report that the 9c 
break in cash wheat prices and a conse- 
quent reduction of 40@50c bbl in flour 
were responsible for bringing in a fair 
volume of business during the week. 
Mills made comparatively good sales 
from Thursday to Saturday. Buyers 
whose stocks were running low took ad- 
vantage of the decline to replenish their 
holdings. While much of the flour sold 
was for prompt shipment, there were 
orders booked for 30- to 60-day delivery. 

Most mills report an improvement in 
shipping directions. 

Demand for first clear flour is only 
fair, while second clear is slow and in- 
clined to weakness. On the latter, how- 
ever, a good many mills are oversold. 
Those who have this grade to offer say 
they have difficulty in finding buyers at 
anywhere near recent values. Occasion- 
ally one runs across jobbers who have 
a little second clear flour bought, and 
they report that the bids they are able to 
obtain on same are below what they paid 
for it. 

Export business is small in volume and 
rather insignificant. Minneapolis prices 
apparently are out of line. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.75 
@8.40 bbl, standard patent $7@7.90, sec- 
ond patent $6.75@7.15, in 98-lb cottons; 
first clear $5.65@6.25, second clear $3.75 
@3.95, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 


The downward trend of wheat prices 
retarded buying of durum products the 
past week. Business was confined to 
small lots, and‘ no one in the trade was 
in the mood to stock up. The trade in 
general has had little confidence in the 
higher values, and the drop the past 
week leads them to believe that prices 
will go still lower. Mills feel that, if the 
market would firm up, buying should 
show considerable improvement, but with 
wheat so unsteady, nothing but a hand- 
to-mouth business can be expected. Ex- 
port business is dead, and inquiries are 
few and far between. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolitta at $6.65@ 
6.90 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $6.35@6.55, 
durum flour $4.75@5.60, and clear $3.85 
@4.20, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


An easier feeling is discernible in mill- 
feed this week, caused chiefly by offer- 
ings from country mills. Local jobbers 
report that the demand for several days 
past has fallen off very materially, and 
that while they are still unable to get 
any offerings from city mills, interior 
mills have feed to offer for prompt ship- 
ment and, consequently, prices have 
softened. 

The principal Minneapolis mills are 
oversold for March-April shipment, and 
aside from a little bran have nothing to 
offer; in fact, some of them are still far 
behind on deliveries against February 
contracts. In consequence, prices on 
Minneapolis feed are fairly firm. Coun- 
try bran, however, is easily obtainable 
on the basis of $24@24.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis, and standard middlings around 
$25.50@26, Minneapolis basis. 

While inquiry from the East is not as 
good as it has been, shipments in transit 
are easily disposed of at full prices. 
Some distributors claim to notice an im- 
provement in southeastern inquiry for 
red dog. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran at $26@ 
27 ton, standard middlings $27, flour 
middlings $29@31, red dog $34@35, rye 


middlings $22, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

One large Minneapolis mill reports 
that it will probably reduce its quota- 
tions on bran today to the basis of $25 
ton here. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1314 were in operation March 14: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D and E mills, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TG WOE icc 2.6080s-c0cees 232,515 42 
eS Pr ere 254,525 47 
WP BOG oso sees ctirivesvs 211,075 39 
Wwe FORTE GSO oc cccvricce 197,700 36 
Three years ago ......... 258,070 49 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

1922°....., 56 358,290 168,310 48 

1921°...... 56 358,290 145,560 41 

ROGET oc c20 8% 63 421,890 180,490 43 

SOREF. cscs 63 421,890 151,230 37 

*Week ending March 11. tWeek ending 
March 4, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
11, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 «1921-1920: 1919 














Minneapolis ... 2,119 1,998 1,731 1,872 
Duluth ........ 375 214 62 19 
TORE 6 occas 2,494 2,912 1,793 1,891 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to March 11, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 70,266 74,546 78,689 81,712 
Duluth ....... 35,120 32,852 10,500 87,502 
Totals ...... 105,386 107,398 89,189 169,214 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 11, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1922 1921 192 
6,333 8,74 
1,715 1,57 


0 1919 
3 


23,927 


Minneapolis ... 7,067 
0 25,859 


DUIGtR .sccvese 2,920 


ococece 9,987 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Improved weather conditions in the 
Southwest, falling off in export sales and 
bearish foreign news were too much for 
the wheat market, and prices moved 
downward daily. There was a small re- 
action today, when prices advanced 1@ 
1¥%,c, but for the week they show a loss 
of 6%,@7¥,¢ on cash, 514¢ on May, and 
14%4,c on July. 

In the local cash market, choice grades 
continued in good demand. During the 
first part of the week, interior and east- 
ern mills showed more interest, causing 
premiums to remain firm. Later in the 
week, receipts were heavier and _pre- 
miums were a little easier, es —s in 
the medium and lower grade This 
week, interest on the part ~y ‘eastern 
mills improved again, and as they were 
after choice wheat, as were local mills, 
premiums on these grades were firm. 
After choice milling wheat had been dis- 
posed of, market turned easier and buy- 
ers were able to pick up medium and 
softer wheat at lower prices. Today, No. 
1 dark sold around 7@23c over May. 





Totals 8,048 10,313 49,786 


‘of the crop; 


Durum wheat of good quality was in 
ready demand most of the week at firm 
premiums, but lower and ordinary grades 
were slow and hard to move unless at re- 
duced prices. No. 1 amber was quoted 
at 7@l7c over May; No. 1 mixed, 4c 
under to l4c over. 

Winter wheat has been slow, and the 
heavier offerings have been hard to dis- 


pose of. As a result, premiums are 
easier. Montana was quoted at 6@9c 


over May; Kansas, 2c under to 10c over; 
Nebraska, 5@10c under. 
COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Coarse grains were easier the past 
week, and all of them show a loss in 
price since a week ago. Although the 
market softened, buying was fair in 
spite of the heavier offerings, and a 
good clean-up was reported daily, due 
to buying by elevators and shippers. 

Cash corn was in good demand and 
prices were firmer, compared with the 
futures. Choice grades with low mois- 
ture test especially were wanted. Clos- 
ing prices, March 13: No. 3 yellow, 484 
@49%,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 4734 @48%4,c 

Oats were steady to firm, compared 
with the futures. Demand was quite 
good, coming mainly from elevators. No. 
§ white, 323,@33'\%c bu; No. 4 white, 
31% @31%c._ 

Rye was steady, compared with the 
futures, and there was a fair general de- 
mand. Mills were after choice grades, 
and shippers were also in the market. 
No. 2 closed at 954,@96¥,c bu. 

Barley was easier and rather quiet 
most of last week. Offerings were heav- 
ier than expected, and only choice grades 
seemed to be in demand. On Saturday 
and Monday buying improved some, but 
prices were weaker. Closing range, 49 
@60c bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal for near-by shipment 
is in limited supply and strong. Mills 
are out of the market and have nothing 
to offer except for April-May delivery. 
Jobbers report a brisk consumptive de- 
mand for prompt shipment, and they are 
holding meal at $53@54 ton, Minneapolis. 
There is some inquiry for April-May de- 
livery, but as a rule the trade does not 
contract for supplies so far ahead, and 
only small lots have been sold. Mills are 
not operating very heavily, and they look 
for reduced production next month. For 
April-May shipment, mills are quoting 
meal at $52 ton. 

Export business in cake is quiet. Mills 
are getting requests to make firm of- 
fers, but none of them in this territory 
care to do this. There is considerable 
inquiry for cake for summer delivery, 
but bids are much too low. Export stuff 
is being quoted abroad at £15, while bids 
for summer shipment being received are 
not over £12 10s, and the scarcity of flax- 
seed is too pronounced for mills to ac- 
cept business on this basis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.31; 
three-day, $4.271, ; 60-day, $4.24%,,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 37.10. 


NORTHWESTERN FARM STOCKS 


Paul H. Kirk, statistician for the De- 
partment,of Agriculture, estimates farm 
stocks in Minnesota on March 1 as fol- 
lows: Corn, 50,582,000 bus; wheat, 6,- 
235,000; oats, 38,612,000; barley, 5,493,- 
000. This report would indicate that 36 
per cent of last year’s big corn crop is 
still on farms in Minnesota, and that 25 
per cent of last year’s wheat crop is also 
in farmers’ hands. 

H. O. Herbrandson, agricultural statis- 
tician for South Dakota, estimates the 
corn stocks on farms in that state on 
March 1 at 51,909,000 bus, or 41 per cent 
wheat 5,975,000, or 23 per 
cent; oats 26,235,000, or 45 per cent; bar- 
ley 5,717,000, or 33 per cent. 


MILL WINS SUIT AGAINST BAKER 


A case was decided at Syracuse, N. Y., 
March 10, that ought to be of consider- 
able interest to millers. It was that of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. Jolin 
Falcone, baker and macaroni manufac- 
turer, of Syracuse. It is understood that 
a number of other suits hinge on the 
outcome of this one. 

Mr. Falcone contracted for three cars 
of semolina. One car was shipped, and 
was stored by Mr. Falcone in a public 
warehouse. He later advised the mill 
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that the flour was infested with weevil 
or bugs. Representatives of the —- 
company inspected the warehouse, an 
reported that the infestation was caused 
by the unclean condition of the building, 
that the flour was sound and wholesome 
upon its arrival at Syracuse. 

Mr. Falcone, however, refused to give 
mill shipping directions on the remaining 
two cars. The mill finally shipped the 
semolina, buyer refused to accept it, and 
it was sold out for his account, the mill 
suing for loss incurred. 

At the trial the mill representatives 
were able to prove conclusively that the 
bugs got into the flour after it was 
placed in the warehouse, and the court 
decided in favor of the plaintiffs. 


RUST PREVENTION CAMPAIGN 


At a meeting held in St. Paul, March 
11, a permanent organization was formed 
to carry on the fight to eradicate the bar- 
berry bush, which is credited with hav- 
ing caused untold damage by rust to 
the spring wheat crop in the last few 
years. Of this organization, Franklin M. 
Crosby, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
was elected a vice president. Those at- 
tending the meeting were the governors 
of the various states, commissioners of 
agriculture, representatives of the state 
experiment stations, and of the Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

State legislation is to be sought pro- 
hibiting the use of barberry for orna- 
mental purposes in towns and cities. The 
co-operation of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., in the campaign was 
pledged by C. H. Gustafson, its presi- 
dent. 

The association, which has headquar- 
ters in the Soo Line Building, Minne- 
apolis, plans to ask Congress for an 
emergency appropriation of $350,000 to 
carry on the rust prevention campaign 
in 10 states. 


FULTON TO BUILD BAG FACTORY 


The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, of 
Atlanta, Ga., which last year acquired 
a factory site in Minneapolis in the new 
Northwestern Terminal industrial dis- 
trict, plans this year to build the first 
unit of a bag factory thereon. Local 
architects are at present working on 
the plans for the building. The site 
owned by the company is 402x245 feet. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn is 50c ton lower for the 
week. 

Quotations on rye feed are nominal. 
Some mills have withdrawn quotations 
on this commodity entirely. 

H. W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, returned on Mon- 
day from a three weeks’ trip through 
eastern markets. 

John Robingon, head miller for the 
Martens & Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, plans to sail from Montreal, May 
6, for a trip to his old home in Paisley, 
Scotland. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has appointed EK. W. Lott as its 
southwestern district manager, with head- 
quarters at 403 New England Building, 
Kansas City. 

Frank W. Emmons, chief chemist for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
returned this week from New York City, 
where he was doing some work for the 
Ward Baking Co. 

E. H. Lumley, formerly with the 
Quaker Oats Co. in Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed New England representative for 
the Commander Mill Co., of Minneapolis, 
with headquarters in Boston. 

Attention is called to the quotations on 
London exchange appearing elsewhere in 
this department. Compared with last 
Tuesday, sight draft is quoted 81,c low- 
er, three-day and 60-day 11%,c. 

This department has calls for experi- 
enced flour salesmen acquainted with 
the trade in the southern peninsula of 
Michigan, in Wisconsin south of Green 
Bay, and in New York state and eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

The Cargill Elevator Co. and the Mon- 
arch Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, have 
filed protests against the city opening 
East Thirty-fourth Street between Min- 
nehaha and Hiawatha avenues. The ele- 
vator companies claim that if the street 
is opened it would damage their proper- 
ties to the extent of $150,000. 
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THE WHEAT REVIVES—AS USUAL 


The Rock Island is blocked beyond 
Meade, Santa Fe trains are hours late, 
and the flivvers are not doing it. This 
was the news that came from Kansas 

esterday. For it snowed in Kansas. A 
ittle while ago, belief became current 
that there would never again be rain or 
snow in the Southwest. Those soothsay- 
ers were in error, much as they always 


are. 

Not only did it snow in Kansas, but it 
snowed nerously, practically and 
money makingly. What a Victorian poet 
would call a mantle of the beautiful was 
described by a miller at Salina as “one of 
them soaking old boys, the kind that a 
flake hitting you in the face feels like 
you are being snowballed.”. 

The snow extended westward from the 
Abilene-Wichita line to Colorado, with a 
depth of from a few inches to two feet. 
It was less heavy in the extreme north- 
west, but thick and wet in central west- 
ern and southwestern districts. Where 
it did not snow it rained; everywhere it 
did something useful. The whole of 
central and eastern Kansas was satu- 
rated with rainfall varying from one to 
two inches. 

Roads that throughout the winter were 
hard baked and cracked with the drouth 
are hub deep in mud. Fields that were 
dry at the surface and showed mere 
thin lines of green down the drill rows 
are soaked to a depth which insures re- 
serve moisture for many weeks. Wheat 
that was “dead” already is coming to 
life; wheat that promised “half a stand” 
is responding to the moisture and merely 
awaits the warming sun to spring into 
luxuriant growth. 

Wheat in Kansas, and not only in 
Kansas but up into Nebraska, down into 
Oklahoma oat out into the new Texas 
panhandle, is saved again. The South- 
west which, a month ago, was permitting 
the circulation of every sort of slander 
of its wheat fields, is now setting itself 
to produce a wheat crop. How much of 
a crop none can tell. It will take warm, 
growing weather to reveal what injur 
was done by the fall and winter drout 
and how much was repaired by the pres- 
ent ample moisture. This much can be 
said now: the Southwest has a wheat 
prospect for—let us say—a full or an 
average crop. 





FLOUR BUYING IS CONSERVATIVE 


Buying of flour this week continued on 
a small lot basis, but most mills reported 
a steady demand, At first flush, the 
opinion was usually advanced that busi- 
ness was poor, but when the total of the 
smaller orders was figured, in most in- 
stances it reflected better buying than 
at this time a year ago. Some, how- 
ever, reported that the volume was be- 
‘ow the normai demand for the season. 

Whatever was the trend of business, 
production of Kansas City mills showed 
an increase, and the percentage of ac- 
tivity was 88 per cent, compared with 66 
a year ago. Several Kansas City mills 
are putting out practically their ca- 
pacity each week. Most country mills, 
however, report demand dull, although 
inquiries are fair. 

An indication of small stocks of flour 
in bakers’ and jobbers’ hands lies in the 
hurry of. buyers to secure delivery of 
their purchases. Although a few orders 
were placed for 60- and 90-day shipment, 
that method of purchasing was excep- 
tional. On the whole, business is on a 
conservative basis, and is likely to re- 





main so until confidence is fully re- 
established in the wheat market. 

Export demand has fallen off, al- 
though a few sales were made to the 
Continent, the United Kingdom, and the 
West Indies. Prices for best grades of 
flour are down 15@25c, but the scarcity 
of clears helped to sustain their market 
and they are unchanged. 

The fact that the future market for 
wheat is down 5c from a week ago failed 
to slow up the cash market to any ex- 
tent, and prices for sound milling sam- 
ples are practically unchanged from last 
Saturday. Receipts were only 805 cars, 
the smallest of the season, and this added 
to the strength of the cash. Milling 
wheat was scarce, and was quickly taken 
whenever offered. Competition was also 
rather keen for intermediate grades, but 
heat damaged and low grade were neg- 
lected. Cash wheat was quoted down 2 
@5c Thursday, following the violent 
break in futures, but the decline 
was nominal and there was no selling at 
the low prices. Larger offerings of 
choice wheat would have been readily ab- 
sorbed by the mills. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7@7.70; 95 per cent, $6.60@7.20; 
straight, $6.45@6.90; first clear, $5.25@ 
5.90; second clear, $4.50@4.75; low grade, 
$2.75@3.50. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is unabated, and 
the price of gray shorts, which are espe- 
cially wanted has advanced $1@2 ton. 
Brown shorts are unchanged to 50c high- 
er. Bran met with a fair demand at a 
50c decline from a week ago. Offerings 
of all millfeed are light. Sales are be- 
ing made generally for all April ship- 
ment at current prices. Some small sales 
for May delivery were reported made at 
a moderate discount. Current quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $24.50@ 
25; brown shorts, $27@27.50; gray shorts, 
$29@30. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Mour Pet. of 
output activity 
2. eee er eee 102,101 88 
OS Pe ee Per errr 98,700 86 
0 Se errr 75,300 66 
re ee Oe oie cepeese 54,600 56 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 78 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .....,. 474,810 311,296 65 
Last week ...... 474,810 315,777 66 
Beene GOO io ccces 438,870 214,502 48 
Two years ago... 436,170 234,098 53 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,194 bbls this week, 24,010 last 
week, 10,898 a year ago and 2,791 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business good, 34 fair and 25 slow. 


TO ARREST FIVE BAKERS 


Warrants for the arrest of the heads 
of five large bakeries will be asked by 
Lee Nelson, Kansas City, Kansas, food 
inspector, in a few days, according to a 
local newspaper. The bakery heads will 
be char with labeling 10-oz loaves of 
bread as weighing 16 oz. Four of the 
bakeries are in Kansas City, Mo., and 
one in Kansas City, Kansas. Mr. Nelson 
refused to divulge the name of the bak- 
eries involved. 

Nelson started an investigation into 
the bread weights Tuesday. 
labeling, he said he believed, was due to 
the advent of the 5c loaf. Before this 
came in, 16-0z loaves were selling for 


The mis- 





10c. The 5c loaves were announced as 
weighing 141/, oz, and the 10c loaves as 
ly lbs. This left a surplus of 16-02 
wrappers, Mr. Nelson said, which the 
bakers are probably trying to use up. 

Federal warrants will be asked against 
the Missouri bakers for interstate ship- 
ments, in addition to the Kansas state 
warrants, Mr. Nelson said. 

An investigation is also being made 
into loaves sold in wrappers without the 
weights marked on them, the inspector 
said. Unmarked wrappers are permissible 
only on “standard” loaves, weighing 1, 
1% and 2 lbs. Reports that bread was 
being sold in Kansas City, Kansas, un- 
wrapped, also will be investigated, he 
said. The Kansas law requires that all 
bread be wrapped. 


TROUBLE WITH THE GLUTEN 


In the laboratory of a southwestern 
mill the other day, some experiments 
were being conducted to determine the 
color and bread production of certain 
combinations of wheat clear flours and 
fine white corn flour. In the course of 
these, a young assistant in the laboratory 
was given some of the compound flour 
and told to wash out the gluten. In a 
little while he came rushing out of his 
workroom excited and shouting at the 
top of his voice that he’d “he doggoned 
if he was going to wash the gluten of 
that flour.” The lad, who formerly was 
the life of the laboratory, is now very 
tame, especially when some one says 
“gluten” to him. 


L. R. HURD TO WED 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, will 
be married in April to Mrs. Julia C. 
Barnes, of Chicago. Mrs. Barnes, who 
formerly lived at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
is an old friend of the Hurd family. 
After a wedding journey to the west 
coast, they will make their home at 
Wichita. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 561,c, via New York 
63c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 53'1,c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 68c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 6414c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 621,c, via New 
York 66c. 

NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was here 
this week. 

Edward W. Kidder, Morrow Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo., visited the Kansas 
City trade this week. 

J. K. Mullen, president Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., was 
in Kansas City this week. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week started the broadcasting of mar- 
ket reports by wireless telephone. 

E. W. Lott arrived in Kansas City 
this week to open a southwestern office 
for the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of 
Minneapolis. 

The Southwestern Millers’ League will 
hold its annual meeting in Kansas City, 
April 20. As far as is now known, only 
routine matters will be discussed. 

The application of F. J. Fitzpatrick 
for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, on transfer of the cer- 
tificate of E. W. Shields, deceased, has 
been posted. 


Charles L. Fontaine, manager General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, has pur- 
chased machinery for a 75-ton feed 
mixing plant to be established here in 
the near future. The machinery was pur- 
chased from the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


A committee from the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and directors of the 
Grain Clearing Co. have been formulat- 
ing plans for the organization of a grain 
trade credit bureau. Systems used at 
St. Louis and Minneapolis have been dis- 
cussed, and it is thought that a plan 
based on one of those will be cheptell. 


Frank C. Blodgett has applied for a 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
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of Trade, on transfer of the certificate 
of George M. Vogt. Mr. Blodgett is the 
new manager in Kansas City for the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co., successors to the 
Barnes-Piazzek Co., Inc. Mr. Vogt was 
formerly a grain salesman for the latter 
company. 

S. Steeg, for some years engaged in 
the flour business in Chicago ant recent- 
ly operating largely as a broker of flour 
for export, is now on his way to Europe, 
where he will open a permanent office at 
Hamburg as the representative of the 
Blue Valley Mills, Kansas City. Mr. 
Steeg will cover the entire continental 
trade for that company. 


John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co. Kansas City, re- 
turned this week from an eastern busi- 
ness trip. Stocks of flour seemed to be 
light in all of the localities he visited, 
but he heard the opinion expressed on 
numerous occasions that buying will be 
on a very conservative basis in the fu- 
ture, in spite of what the market does. 

Bryce B. Smith, president of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., was tendered the 
Democratic nomination for mayor of 
Kansas City, according to a local news- 
paper, but formally declined the honor. 
He is at present an alderman in the 
upper house of the city council. Mr. 
Smith gave as a reason for not accept- 
ing the nomination that he could not 
spare the time from his business. 


February clearances of wheat for ex- 
port at Galveston were 1,052,333 bus, 
compared with 5,107,724 a year ago; rye, 
60,000, compared with 366,185. Total 
clearances of wheat from Galveston for 
the eight months since July 1, 1921, were 
39,638,959 bus, compared with 48,086,- 
883 a year ago; corn, 9,535, compared 
with 63,382; rye, 272,227, compared with 
888,328. Ships loaded, but not cleared, 
on Feb. 28, contained 388,000 bus wheat. 

F. F. Burroughs this week took the po- 
sition of assistant manager of the West- 
ern Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Kansas City. For the past nine years 
Mr. Burroughs has been associated with 
the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, of 
Chicago, serving the latter part of that 
period as joint manager. The Western 
Millers’ Mutual is planning to add a 
service department, which would advise 
millers of methods of building and 
equipping plants to reduce their insur- 
ance rates. 

At the meeting of the Kansas City 
Flour & Feed Club, Tuesday, a com- 
munication was read from V. A. Peter- 
son, Chicago, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, relative to the 
date of the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization in Kansas City this summer. 
After full discussion of the dates avail- 
able, the local club voted to supplement 
its invitation that the meeting be held 
here with the suggestion that the dates 
be fixed for May 31 and June 1, coinci- 
dent with the mass convention of millers. 


WICHITA 


There was snap to the flour trade the 
first of the week. Buyers of short pat- 
ent were not quibbling about price, but 
booking at the market. The orders were 
for small amounts, from a widely scat- 
tered territory, but were continuous, and 
gave real life to a dull market. 

Inquiries from central states bakers 
increased, and some business passed. 
Large industrial centers in the East dis- 
played an interest in quotations that was 
welcome, as their indifference recently 
has been pronounced. 

Little business resulted with large east- 
ern markets, as they refuse to be stam- 
peded by the recent cry of scarcity and 
higher prices, preferring to wait for the 
government report. 

Business in clears was only limited by 
the lack of offerings. Buyers were ag- 

ressive and booked for April to the 

ontinent, including Scandinavian coun- 
tries, at full prices. An excellent busi- 
ness was done in fancy clears and cut 
straight, with special trade in the south- 
ern islands. All of this business and ac- 
tivity was during the early days in the 
week. After the government report on 


- Wednesday, all classes of buyers ap- 


peared indifferent, and a sharp conces- 
sion in price was necessary to create in- 
terest. 

Mill books have been relieved of a long 
accumulation of old orders, on this ad- 
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vance, as shipping instructions have been 
ee ly, and mills generally re- 
port their position very satisfactory. A 
short period of inactivity is generally 
expected, until the trade gets adjusted 
to recent developments. 

Prices quoted here through the week, 
basis Kansas City: short patent, $7.80@ 
8; 95 per cent, $7.30@7.50; clear, $5.80@ 
6.10; bran, $24@25; shorts, $28@29. 

The trade in good milling grades of 
wheat on the sample tables was much 
like spinning the “take all” top, very 
erratic and uncertain. An order on Mon- 
day for good milling wheat free from 
weevil or heat damage had to be filled 
at $1.50@1.52. On Wednesday, this 
class of wheat was carried over, on ac- 
count of lack of bids, and on Thursday, 
with sellers becoming aggressive, best No. 
2 dark sold at $1.48@1.50. 

Receipts moderately large; less than 
last month, but more than last year at 
this time. Elevator stocks remain sta- 
my = at about capacity locally, but 
show loss at country points, as farm de- 
liveries are small on account of bad road 
conditions. Mill stocks are moderately 
large, probably double last year at this 
time. Upstate mills and Oklahoma show 
40 to 90 days’ run on hand, 


SALINA ; 

Business for the past week was dif- 
ferent with all the mills. Some report it 
as fairly good, and some as the poorest 
for a long time, but at that the mills 
worked from two thirds to full capacity. 
With some, shipping directions were bet- 
ter; but little new business was to. be 
had, and that was for immediate use, 
as all seem to be out of the market, ex- 
pecting prices to lower. 

Dealers in this section, when wheat 
breaks, expect to buy at a reduction at 
once, and when it is up they refuse to 
buy. Mills are also handicapped in buy- 
ing wheat. None is to be had when the 
price is down. Demand has been good 
for clears and low grades, with but lit- 
tle to sell. Business is not expected to 
be much better until wheat breaks. Quo- 
tations: fancy patent, cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $7@7.40; 95 per cent, $6.40@ 
7.10; 100 per cent, $6.30@6.90. 

Demand for millfeed continues good, 
and the supply is absorbed by the new 
business. Bran is quoted, in 100-lb sacks, 
at $1.2714, brown shorts at $1.3714, gray 
shorts at $1.4214, white shorts at $1.57, 
and mill-run at $1.321,. 

Output for the Salina mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOO .ccccccccccccces 41,762 0 
Last week ....v.cccossccee 38,411 82 
VORP BHO .ccccccccccvccess 22,531 49 


Wheat came in a little faster than last 
week, 131 cars being received, and the 
price ey at the country stations kept 
around $1.25 bu. 

NOTES : 

P. J. Barnes, connected with the Mc- 
Taggart Auditing Co., of Kansas City, 
is here this week on business for the firm. 

E. E. Maschal, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., is in 
the East calling on the trade, and will be 
away for two or three weeks. 

George C. Shane, recently of Philadel- 
phia, now of Kansas City and president 
of The Reserve, Inc., together with 
William Reid, treasurer, were here this 
week calling on the mills. 


| OKLAHOMA 


The state banking board, which claims 
rightful possession of the mill of the 
Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, Guth- 
rie, probably will offer the plant for sale 
if the United States court should decide 
that the board is a preferred creditor. 
C. E. Munn, of Enid, who upon the cor- 
poration being declared bankrupt recent- 
ly was appointed receiver, contends that 
the state has no preference among claim- 
ants, and has filed suit to determine that 
question. Meantime the plant is being 
properly taken care of, and Mr. Munn 
says it has a value of about $400,000. 
“The banking board probably would be 
eo to sell it for that,” says Judge Wil- 

am H. Zwick, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, in charge of the case for the state. 

Judge Zwick gives this bit of con- 
densed history regarding the Guthrie sit- 
uation: the Gresham Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration bought grain from the Sun Grain 
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& Export Co., which was several months 
ago declared a bankrupt, until it was in 
debt to the Sun company in the neigh- 
borhood of $300,000. It gave a note for 
that amount, partially secured by a 
mortgage on the mill for $245,000. 

This note and mortgage the Sun com- 

any assigned to the Oklahoma State 

ank in payment of debts to the bank, 
and when the bank failed the note and 
mortgage were turned over to the bank- 
ing board among the bank’s assets. 
Judge Zwick says that under normal con- 
ditions the mill should be operated by 
the receiver or the banking board, or the 
two jointly, and the net receipts im- 
pounded and later paid to whom the 
courts shall say a belong. Creditors, 
he says, are favorable to such a plan. 

A loss of $50,000 was sustained last 
week by the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, when fire destroyed 
an elevator bin and two storage houses. 
It was partially covered by rance. 
These buildings were a part of the com- 
pany’s old plant that has been little used 
since completion of the new one. 

Flour dealers of New Orleans, and 
probably of other ports of the Gulf 
coast, have a 60-day supply of flour on 
hand, according to George Grogan, man- 
ager of the Acme Milling Co., who is 
back from a visit to the Crescent City. 
He learned while away, he says, that 
dealers in eastern cities are offering flour 
at prices below the manufacturing costs 
of mills in the Middlé West. 

Business is improving in the South- 
west, according to R. B. Laing, sales 
manager Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, 
who recently returned from a tour of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. “I am 
more fully convinced,” Mr, Laing said, 
“that the depression is psychological to 
a marked degree, and with the psychol- 
ogy improved I look for a genuine busi- 
ness revival.” He found a good demand 
in Arkansas and New Orleans for mill- 
feeds, and reported a rising market for 
those products in Oklahoma. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitze, Inv., March 11.—The mill- 
ing business in this section may best be 
described by the word trailing. Follow- 
ing an active demand, due to market 
conditions, there has been a slowing up 
during the latter part of the week, as 
wheat has bobbed about in price. Buy- 
ing for immediate needs has superseded 
the active inquiry and sales of last week 
and the week before. Mills, however, are 
supplied with sufficient orders to keep 
them operating on the schedule that has 
obtained here for some months. 

Quotations for the week end, f.o.b., 
Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload lots, 
follow: Best patents, $8; straights, $7.25 
@7.60; hard winters, $7.50@8.25; clears, 
$5.25@5.75. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand. 
Mills are flooded with orders, and have 
a struggle to meet requirements. Quota- 
tions remain unchan from last week: 
a $31 ton; mixed feed, $32; shorts, 





AKIN-ERSKINE BANKRUPTCY 


The meeting of creditors of the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co. did not take place 
on March 10, as was expected, the referee 
in bankruptcy, Charles Barnett, of La 
Fayette, Ind., announcing his inability 
to be present. Postponement was taken 
until March 23. The meeting was called 
to pass upon the offer of Mr. Erskine 
to pay his individual creditors 7c on the 
dollar of indebtedness. 

Mr. Erskine announced at a meeting 
two weeks ago that he had been unable 
to meet the proposition of paying the 


mill creditors 28c on the dollar, and they 
at that time elected Harry Voss as a 
trustee in bankruptcy, and named ap- 


praisers for both the personal property 
of Mr. Erskine and the mill property 
involved in the failure. It is not be- 
lieved, according to attorneys employed 
by the creditors, that Mr. Erskine’s lat- 
est offer will be accepted. 

W. W. Ross. 


INCREASE IN CORN BORER FUND 

An increase from $200,000 to $275,000 
in the amount that would be available 
during the next fiscal year for prevent- 
ing the spread of the European corn 
borer is provided for in an amendment 
to the agricultural 5 oy bill, 
adopted on March 10 by the House of 
Representatives. 
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New York, N. Y., March 11.—There 
are numerous signs that the country is 
getting back to a normal basis of living 
and doing business. Official figures show 
that American prices rose 114 per cent 
last month and 8% per cent since June 
1, 1921, which was low level of the after- 
war period. 

The London Economist’s tabulation 
shows a fall of 1144 per cent in February 
and 12 per cent since June. The extent 
of the total decline from the high level 
of 1920 to the present time has been 
considerably larger in England than here, 
but this is not to be wondered at, since 
there was much larger inflation of prices 
over there. 

Experts figure out -that American 
prices are now about 3314 per cent above 
the .level prevailing at the time the 
World War began. English prices, on 
the other hand, are nearly twice that 
figure, or 6414 per cent above the pre- 
war total. All these indices show that 
the world is gradually getting back to a 
normal price basis, and that it is making 
steady progress in the line of sustained 
recovery. 

INDUSTRIAL VICISSITUDES 


Wall Street sentiment has not been ad- 
versely depressed by the publication of 
several industrial corporation statements 
which in other times one would think 
would have a very detrimental influence. 
The Midvale Steel Co., which in 1920 
showed a surplus of $12,400,000, in its 
1921 figures, just published, disclosed a 
deficit of $5,300,000. 

The most sensational change of this 
character, however, was by the General 
Motors Corporation, which had a sur- 
plus of $37,800,000 in 1920 and a deficit 
of $38,600,000 last year. ‘The United 
States Rubber Co., which surprised the 
world with a $21,200,000 surplus in 1920, 
showed last year a surplus of only $470,- 
000. But the best thing about these dis- 
closures is that the stock market effect is 
past and gone, and it is clear that the 
drastic price declines of 1921 have fully 
discounted the bad showing made. 

There is no doubt that 1921 has passed 
into history as one of the most distress- 
ing industrial years that the country has 
ever seen. It is evident also that the 
vicissitudes of the period very much 
more than offset the handsome profits 
which. many concerns showed the year 
before, but the financial community has 
gotten accustomed to corporation show- 
ings of this kind and is not alarmed 
thereby. 

INVESTMENT STRENGTH 


The American people are still buying 
bonds in measure, showing their 
faith in the future by making the sort 
of long term investments which they de- 
clined to make only a few months ago. 
Most of these operations are being made 
with the idea of underwriting a 6 or 7 
per cent income for the rest of the in- 
vestor’s life. Although the income re- 
turn is declining, there is no doubt that 
the demands for new capital the world 
over, converging upon the American 
market, are sufficient to insure a healthy 
bid for idle money. 

The bond market is evincing splendid 
stoemee and there is as yet no indica- 
tion that the American demand for for- 


eign government securities has been sat- 


isfied. In the same way it is perfectly 
evident that the foreign demand for 
American capital has not been satisfied 
either, but the two are drawing closer 
together, and there are not today the 
unusually attractive investment possibil- 
ities that were apparent last year. 


INCREASED TRADE ACTIVITY 


A better tone to general business is 
being developed gradually in the Unit- 
ed States. One of the most suggestive 
indications of increased revival was the 


number of freight cars loaded on the 
railroads in February, which exceeded 
the volume of traffic handled in that 
month during any of the three preceding 
years. This is an unfailing sign of 
greater industrial activity, for all busi- 
ness finds its way sooner or later on the 
railroad traffic sheets, which tell an in- 
teresting story of American trade and 
commerce. 

The steel mills are also doing better, 
the indicated capacity during the last 
week or so being nearly 65 per cent of 
full operations, compared with 40 per 
cent in January and 50 per cent at the 
best of the brief autumn trade recovery. 
The outlook is decidedly more hopeful 
than it was, and while it is never possible 
to forecast the future with entire con- 
fidence, the indications are suggestive of 
better business and greatly increased 
confidence. 

The problems of the present year will 
be most extraordinary and, while a good 
deal of headway has been made in solv- 
ing them, it looks as if there would be 
many difficult questions to answer in- 
telligently before the account was closed. 
This betterment is due largely to the 
rise in grain prices and the quotations 
for farm products. With large mergers 
talked of in the steel and other indus- 
tries, it is apparent that the situation 
is undergoing important changes in many 
directions. 


INCIDENTS OF DEFLATION 


Wall Street banking circles are dis- 
cussing with keen interest the extraor- 
dinary developments in a recent foreign 
trade failure. The large banks will lose 
several hundred thousand dollars and, 
while it is not known what the total loss 
will be, the indications are that it will 
reach sensational figures. Here was an 
old and highly respected firm in the ex- 
port business, having apparently such 
good credit as to enable it to obtain im- 
mense aggregate loans from the shrewd- 
est money lending institutions of the 
financial district. 

The disclosures have- been startling, 
and in some respects very unpleasant. 
They urge again the need of depending 
on sterling character as the best possible 
basis for a loan. It is not improbable 
that these disclosures will force bankers 
to revise their rules for accepting the 
sworn statements of large borrowers. It 
is never pleasant to lose $250,000, al- 
though the large banks chiefly interested 
in this suspension are easily able to stand 
such a loss without injuring their finan- 
cial position. The large banks are so 
well managed that a loss of this kind 
often hurts their pride more than any- 
thing else. 

There may be other failures in various 
quarters, for it is evident that the situa- 
tion has reached a stage where the large 
lenders are willing to let some of the 
weaker concerns go to the wall and thus 
eliminate uncertain credit risks from the 
situation. The shrewdest banking ex- 
perts are in conference over these de- 
tails, and it looks now as if the financial 
situation would be cleared up in several 
particulars before long. 





ITALY’S 1921 CROPS 


The final estimates of the production 
of the cereal crops in Italy for 1921, re- 
ceived by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from the American commercial at- 
taché at Rome, are given in the table 
below. The production for 1920 and 
the five-year average for 1909-1913 are 
given for comparison, figures in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


Average 
1909-13 1920 1921 


Wheat, .cccccccses 183,260 141,339 192,829 
ss o 2.000 0nevaes 36,945 24,223 39,841 
Rye.... 5,328 4,539 6,634 
Barley 10,104 5,870 10,362 
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Flour prices are 25@40c lower than a 
week ago, and all talk about buyers gain- 
ing confidence in the market has been 
relegated to the list of standing jokes. 
Most lines of trade report lack of activ- 
ity and a slight easing off of demand. 
The mills are about breaking even, get- 
ting rid of what they Fr uce, but in 
few cases booking ahead for more than 
30 days. 

No trouble is being experienced in get- 
ting shipping directions; in fact, one of 
the best signs of present conditions is 
the promptness with which buyers are 
ordering out the stuff they have contract- 
ed for. One local mill reports that it 
has been running full time for the past 
several weeks, It is unusually fortunate, 
and this continued activity is due in 
some part to the export business which it 
has been handling. 

Foreign trade this week has consisted 
of filling back orders. Some of the job- 
bers have been working on such business. 
No new transactions have been consum- 
mated, though inquiries have been nu- 
merous. All grades of clear flour have 
been well cleaned up in this territory, 
and it is difficult to find any worth pur- 
chasing which does not demand a com- 
paratively good price. The mills are 
sold up on this grade. 

Brokers and distributors have had 
only a fair trade this week, though they 
have in instances sold some lots of about 
2,000 bbls. Bakers and retail grocers 
still have low stocks, and even the whole- 
sale houses are finding it advisable to 
limit their supplies. Representatives of 
northwestern and southwestern mills are 
doing about the same amount of business 
as for the past few weeks. 

Demand for rye flour is weaker than 
ever. One of the outside mills has shut 
down, so that its agent here has nothing 
to offer, and ettier Landlers of this prod- 
uct say that but little interest is being 
manifested. White rye flour is quoted at 
$5.50@5.85, and standard at $5.25@5.55, 
car lots, Chicago. The local output to- 
taled 3,500 bbls. 

Other nominal quotations, basis car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent 
$7.70@8.20, standard patent $7.30@7.80, 
first clear $5@5.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.85@7.60, straight $6.60@7.35, 
first clear $5@5.75; soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7, straight $6.25@6.70, first 
clear $4.70@5. 

MILLFEED 

Demand has fallen off very decidedly 
within the past few days. Buyers seem 
to be well stocked, and a bearish attitude 
toward coarse grains is held by some to 
be responsible for the dullness. This 
apathy is said to be general, not only in 
this district but throughout the East. 
The call for heavier feeds no longer out- 
a ag that for the different grades of 
yran, 

Bran is selling at $27.75@28.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, standard middlings at 
$29@29.50, flour middlings at $31.75@ 
32.50, and red dog at $36.25@38. Trade 
in the latter has been particularly slow 
all week, 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 30,000 76 
Last week ........ 40,000 30,000 76 
WOOP OO vecccccce 26,700 20,000 75 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,000 75 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of flour in pe we warehouses, 
freight yards and freight houses on 


March 1, 1922, as reported to the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1922———-. March1 


— 
March1 Feb,1 1921 

Philadelphia ...... 158 168 284 
New York ...,..... 34 61 50 
CHICAGO ....ccccvee 39 40 37 
Bt, Ledula ..ncccccse 65 69 68 
Toledo ....ccccccce 17 20 19 
DE 9500000008 34 26 29 
Milwaukee ......... 14 16 22 
Duluth .....ccccees 48 62 42 
PFotale ...ccccccecs 409 452 651 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The bullish advances of recent weeks, 
which promised so well, have spent their 
force, and the market is again dominated 
by a bearish tone. The principal bullish 
factor of the week was the government 
report on farm reserves, but the influ- 
ence of this was short-lived, and whole- 
sale liquidation caused values to sink 
to the lowest levels of the downturn 
which has been threatening to make itself 
felt. Losses for the week are 244@4%c. 
May closed today at $1.3714, July at 
$1.1734, and September at $1.1114. 

Influential longs, with large holdings, 
are held responsible for the heavy slump, 
and news of a counteracting nature was 
not plentiful enough to balance the un- 
loading of these lines. Foreign cables 
have been somewhat weaker, and general 
conditions of European markets did not 
seem to warrant a continuance of the 
bullish trend. 

The May omges d has been relatively 
weaker than the July, and the spread be- 
tween the two is about 2c less than a 
week ago. Export business was not 
quite so heavy as of late, though the 
volume of shipments was of good pro- 
portions. It included approximately 
1,600,000 bus No. 2 Manitobas to Greece, 
besides shipments to other countries and 
hard winter wheat loaded at the Gulf. 

The visible supply again decreased, 
this time 1,223,000 bus, and the total is 
now 40,055,000. Extremely large primary 
receipts make one of the most disturbing 
influences for the bulls at the present 
time. However, the government report 
this week shows stocks on farms to be 
about 86,000,000 bus less than a year ago, 
and it is thought by many of the local 
trades that the primary figure will grow 
smaller before long. 


CASH WHEAT 


Milling demand has been fairly good, 
though acceptable offerings were scarce. 
The Tense values the latter part of the 
week instigated some buying. It was re- 

orted that St. Louis mills bought 5,000 

us No. 2 red winter here. Elevator in- 
terests have been inactive. 

Premiums are relatively stronger to 
the futures than a week ago, but cash 
prices, following the slump in the op- 
tion market, are much lower. Best red 
winter grades are off 6@7c, with inferior 
grades showing a decline of about 4c. 
All grades of spring wheat are about 8c 
lower. Receipts, 144 cars, against 166 
last week, and 284 a year ago. Ship- 
ments amounted to 234,000 bus, and re- 
ceipts 285,000. 

No. 1 red, at the close, ruled May 
price to le under, compared with 1@3c 
under last week; No. 1 hard winter, 21% 
@3¥Y,c under, compared with 4@5c un- 
der last week; No. 1 northern spring, 
May price to 3c under, unchanged for 
the past three weeks. 


QUOTATIONS BY RADIO TELEPHONE 


The market quotations of the Chicago 
Board of Trade are now being distribut- 
ed by radio telephone, in addition to 
regular telegraph service. This innova- 
tion was initiated on March 6. The quo- 
tations are given at half hour intervals, 

ng with the opening bell at 9:30 
a.m., and ending with the closing gong 
at 1:15 p.m. 


This method of distributing market 
news will be a means of bringing the 
market closer to producers, dealers and 
handlers of grain. The quotations are 
being sent through the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.’s KYW radio sta- 
tion, by arrangements with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., from the hall of 
the exchange, on a wave length of 360 
meters. 

EGYPT WANTS ILLINOIS CORN 


The Egyptian government’s agricul- 
tural experiment station at Cairo has 
sent a cablegram for the third time in 
as many years to the University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, requesting that the uni- 
versity select and send seed corn to 
Cairo. The call is for two varieties of 
white corn, viz., silvermine and Boone 
County white. 


EGYPT AND ROMANCE 


Egypt—the desert—the Sphinx—the 
pyramids—camels — dusky, white-robed 
guides—all this seems to bespeak the 
very soul of romance; but Charles B. 
Spaulding, president of the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, who has just returned 
from a tour of the Levant, claims that 
it is nothing but an illusion. In the ac- 
companying photograph he is shown 
plunged deeply in this supposedly ro- 
mantic environment, but he vows that 
the camel alone was enough to bring him 
down to earth; for this placid, harmless 
looking beast insisted upon carrying its 
rider at a most ungainly and uncom- 
fortable trot all along the dusty road 
from Gizeh to the Sphinx. 

Most of the pleasure Mr. Spaulding 
had anticipated in viewing this wonder 
of the world was shaken out of him, and 
he had barely enough breath left to ask 
the prize secret keeper if the Pharaohs 
of ancient days ate white bread, made 
from high grade short patent flour, or 
whether they insisted upon the whole 
wheat product to sustain them in those 
troublous times. As might be expected, 
the Sphinx refused to ruin its reputa- 
tion, and left the momentous question 
unanswered, 

Mr. Spaulding was again brought face 
to face with realism when he learned 
that the pyramids are used as a means 
of parting the unsuspecting traveller 
from his money. A white-robed native— 
and the robes really aren’t so white, 
after all—stands on the lowest step of 
one of the pyramids, shouting wildly to 
you, until your guide explains that for a 
certain number of piasters this ener- 
getic figure will climb and descend the 
huge mass of stone in 15 minutes. You 
think the feat impossible, and are taken 
in. (Mr. Spaulding, having been in the 
flour game for many years, wasn’t.) 

Thereupon the white-robed one begins 
to scramble up the steps, each one of 
which reaches well up above a man’s belt. 
You notice that he works over toward 
the side and soon disappears upon the 
adjoining face of the pyramid. In due 
time a white-robed form, small at such 
a great distance, appears at the very 
top of the monumental structure, waves 
a brave salute, as if to show no want 
of courage, and begins the tedious and 
not unhazardous descent. 

When at last this dark hero sprawls at 
your feet, your heartstrings, as well as 
those of your purse, are loosened, and in 
unadulterated admiration you toss him 
not only the number of coins agreed up- 
on, but one or two more to show your 
sincere appreciation of his agility. You 
may even enthusiastically add man’s en- 
ergy to the seven wonders of the world. 

And then later, when you learn to 
your astonishment that not one but two 
men play the pyramid game, you change 
the word energy to ingeniousness. 


NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership was 
quoted today at $7,400, net, to the buyer. 

K. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was in this mar- 
ket on March 9. 

W. B. Emery, flour salesman, who has 
just completed a trip through the South- 
west, was a caller at this office. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president New 
Century Co., Chicago, made a short busi- 
ness trip to New York this week. 

J. Cullen, of Loughry Bros. Milling & 
Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., was here 
calling on the trade on March 7-8. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel, of the Siebel Insti- 
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tute of Technology, Chicago, has re- 
turned from a trip to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York City, called at the office of 
the Millers’ National Federation on 
March 8. 

Richard Swartz, sales manager New 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., called on 
the trade here on March 7, en route to 
the East. 

M. A. Princehouse, sales manager 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was in this market on March 10, call- 
ing on the trade. 

H. S. Helm, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago on March 
6, on his way to Florida. 

Harvey Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a recent vis- 
itor in this market, on his way to Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co. Janesville, Wis., is 
spending the week end in Chicago, and 
has been a visitor at this office. 

Russell J. Poole, secretary of the Chi- 
cago council’s high cost committee, has 
started an investigation of the recent Ic 
advance in the wholesale price of bread. 

George Dudman, eastern representa- 
tive of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, located in New York City, was 
here on March 8-9, visiting headquarters. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
called at this office this week. He was on 
his way back to the mill after a trip to 
the central states. 

E. A. Wall, treasurer and traffic man- 
ager of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, called at this office 
today. He is just completing a week’s 
trip through Iowa and Illinois, getting 
acquainted with the trade. 

Roy P. Purchase, of the Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, who represents 
that company in Philadelphia, passed 
through Chicago on March 10 on his way 
to the mill. He has been stationed in 
Philadelphia since last November. 

Siegmund Steeg, flour exporter, Chi- 
cago, left here on March 7 for New 
York City, whence he planned to sail 
today for Europe. He will make an ex- 
tended business trip throughout Euro- 
pean and Near Eastern countries. 


Export shipments of rye have been the 
best of the season the past two weeks, 
and it is estimated that for this week 
alone they amount to between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 bus. Norway and the Rus- 
sian Relief took much of this grain. 

John H. Kerr has formed the Repub- 
lic Engraving & Designing Co., 2918 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, and will make 
a specialty of engraving metal and rub- 
ber plates for bag printing. Mr. Kerr 
was at one time connected with the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among bag people. 


L. F. Eaton, manager of the local of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, left for California on March 8. 
F. G. Atkinson, vice president of the 
company, was here on March 7 on his 
way back to headquarters. M. E. Har- 
rison, advertising manager, was also in 
Chicago the latter part of the week. 


I. W. Preger, of Cardozo & Boekman, 
importers, Amsterdam, arrived in this 
market the latter part of the week. He 
has been in the United States five weeks, 
and does not expect to sail from New 
York before May. In the meantime he 
plans to visit the trade in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, and will go as far south as 
New Orleans. 


John Stephan, flour buyer for the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Corporation, Chicago, 
made a hurried trip to Canton, Ohio, this 
week for the burial of his father, John 
Stephan, Sr., who was 82 years old and 
one of the oldest inhabitants of the 
township in which he had always lived. 
He died on March 5, and the funeral 
was held on March 8. 


Reid, Murdoch & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, Chicago, are opening a branch in 
the Bush terminal warehouse, No. 10, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and it will be ready 
for operation about March 15. S. P. 
Stevens, vice president of the company, 
made the following statement: “One of 
our reasons for this move is that we feel 
it will be more efficient to roast and dis- 
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tribute coffee from Brooklyn than to pay 
the freight rates on green coffee to Chi- 
cago, and on the finished product back 
east.” The company celebrated the sev- 
entieth anniversary of its founding on 
March 8. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavkeE, Wis., March 11.—The bulk 
of this week’s flour business was done in 
the past two days, after customers had 
watched in vain for a further recession 
of prices from the sharp drop which 
came Thursday. A good many came to 
the conclusion that it would be good pol- 
icy to buy on the break, with the result 
that a pretty fair quantity of business 
was placed Friday and today. 

The call was such that local mills are 
preparing to resume production, after 
being idle for a fortnight. It has gen- 
erally been possible to fill current orders 
out of stocks at mills and in warehouses. 
These have been worked down to the 
point where replenishment by production 
is desirable. The recess also has enabled 
local mills to make some accumulation of 
desirable qualities of spring wheat. 
Practically all of the business of local 
mills is with the larger bakeries and 
wholesale groceries, or jobbers catering 
to the bakery or family trade. 

Prices on patents are down 35@40c 
bbl since a week ago. A steadier tone 
exists, due to the firmness in the grain 
market since the break on Thursday. 
Bakers patent is 30@35c lower. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $8.40@8.55, and straight 
at $7.35@7.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for first clear is very light, 
while second clear is dull and dragging. 
However, local mills have practically 
none to offer, and in fact some are sold 
ahead, so that the slack demand is not 
a source of worry. Prices are largely 
nominal. First clear was quoted at $5.25 
@6.10, and second nominally at #4@5, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

More interest in southwestern flour 
was manifested, following the sharp de- 
cline in cash and option prices. Kan- 
sas patent was reduced 30@50c bbl, and 
standard, 20@25c. Local jobbers ex- 
perienced a better call, but no sizable lots 
were moved at any stage. Jobbers placed 
a small quantity of business with south- 
western mills to compensate for the out- 
go. Fancy Kansas patent was quoted 
at $7.50@7.70, and standard at $7.10@ 
7.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour trade is quiet and without 
feature. The sharp advance in prices 
has taken the heart out of trade. Since 
the export call is for the grain rather 
than the flour, mills find no benefit in 
it; on the contrary, there is a disadvan- 
tage, for the movement of the dark 
grades of rye flour is thereby restricted. 
Since domestic call is confined almost 
entirely to the more highly extracted 
white patent, the output of dark quali- 
ties is relatively larger, and when these 
fail to move promptly, it acts as a de- 
terrent upon production. 

Milwaukee rye mills made no flour this 
week or last, but it is believed likely that 
produttion will be resumed Monday. 
Prices are firmer after a slight decline, 
which affected the inside of the range 
mostly. The main effect was on bakers 
patent, which is 20c bbl lower. The low- 
est grades are about 10c lower, but work- 
ing upward. Pure white was quoted at 
$5.80@6.15, straight at $5.10@5.60, and 
dark at $3.90@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

A more optimistic report comes from 
local corn mills, which are selling more 
than the average volume of the last two 
or three months. All are operating at 
good capacity to fill export and domestic 
orders. Domestic trade is increasing but 
still is under that from foreign sources. 
Prices are firm with the grain, and white 
corn goods are held at a small premium 
over yellow and mixed, due to a similar 
relation in the grain. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.55@1.60, corn meal at $1.50 
@1.55, and corn grits at $1.45@1.50, in 
100-Ib sacks. 

One of the interesting developments of 
the week was that spring bran rose to a 
premium over winter for the first time 
in about four or five months. Standard 
middlings bettered its position more than 
bran, and advanced to a premium of 50c 
@$1 ton over bran. The entire list 
showed a firmer tone, although current 
demand is not as aggressive as it was 
two or three weeks ago. The movement 
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is considerably heavier than a year ago. 
Shipments from Milwaukee this week 
were 8,402 tons, compared with 4,173 in 
the corresponding week in 1921; receipts 
were 930 tons, compared with 510 last 
year. 

NOTES 

The W. O. Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, 
owner of the Milwaukee Linseed Oil 
Works, has appointed the Austin Oil Co., 
Detroit, as agent for the Detroit terri- 
tory, which until now was handled by 
W. S. Farlow. 

A wholesale flour department is being 
established in connection with its exten- 
sive bakery business by the Eau Claire 
(Wis.) Baking Co. The main warehouse 
on Railroad Street has been remodeled 
to make it vermin proof, and an addition 
has been made so that a large stock may 
be carried to serve retail customers as 
well as the company’s own requirements. 

The Apple River Milling Co., Amery, 
has changed its title to the Wisconsin 
Hydro-Electric Co. For many years the 
concern was a prominent producer of 


flour and feed, but in recent years the 
development of its extensive waterpower 
on the Apple River has taken rank above 
its flour milling activities, which gradu- 
ally declined until now the sole com- 
modity is electric power. Other mills in 
the vicinity have taken over the business 
in flour and feed. 

“Stevens Point Makes Flour Used 
Oversea” is the slogan promulgated by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Stevens 
Point, Wis., during the past week. It 
refers to the activities of the Jackson 
Milling Co.’s local mill and the Pagel 
Milling Co. in filling orders for export 
shipment. The Jackson company fre- 
quently makes car lot deliveries on ex- 
port account, while the Pagel mill from 
time to time joins with other Wisconsin 
rye mills in grouping shipments direct to 
Europe. 

G. C. Nielson, who recently disposed 
of his elevators and feed mills at Withee 
and Thorp, Wis., has leased a part of 
the Morgan Produce Co. building in 
Ladysmith, Wis., and will install a feed 
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mill. He also will handle a general line 
of poultry, dairy and horse feeds, and 
do custom grinding. Elevator facilities 
are being provided, and a grain buying 
department will be operated. Mr. Niel- 
son also will deal in field and other seeds 
at wholesale and retail. He has been en- 
gaged in this business for more than 12 
years in northern Wisconsin. 


The new activity of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in broadcasting its market 
quotations by wireless telephone is re- 
garded by officials of the wireless sta- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, as having little value to Wis- 
consin. So far, it states, points within 
Wisconsin have not been able to connect 
with the Chicago board station. For sev- 
eral months the Wisconsin state depart- 
ment of markets has been sending com- 
plete market reports by wireless tele- 
phone from the university station. More 
than 400 points in Wisconsin have been 
receiving daily quotations and other re- 
ports through this means. 

L. E. Meyer. 














Charles B, Spaulding, President of the New Century Co., Chicago, in a Very Old Century Environment 
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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


(Continued from page 1144.) 


The reaping was done with a wooden 
sickle, which Shad teeth in it of flint to 
give a cutting edge. Sometimes the 
grain was bound into sheaves, and some- 
times it was carried in baskets without 
binding, to a threshing floor where it 
was piled in a heap in the center. 

It was threshed by scattering it over 
the floor, and driving donkeys or oxen 
round and round over it. It was col- 
lected with a fork or broom, and win- 
nowed by being thrown in the air with 
the aid of shingle-like paddles. Some- 
times the grain was further separated 
from the chaff at that stage of the oper- 
ation by means of a sieve constructed 
from rushes. It was then measured 
under the eyes of the scribe of the lord, 
and stored in the granary, either in bins, 
or, more rarely, in jars. It was seldom 
made into flour until just before baking. 

Such agricultural operations are illus- 
trated in the wall paintings in the tomb 
of Ti, a governor of the fifth dynasty, 
at Sakkara, and of Urana, at Sheikh 
Said. 

When it was time to make up the grain 
into bread, it was probably first pounded 
with a pestle, and then rubbed into finer 
meal on saddle stones. In the tomb of 




















Ears of Grain Carved in Ivory 
From the First Dynasty 


Ti there are only one or two pestles 
and mortars pictured, but a number of 
saddle stones. This indicates that most 
of the grinding was done on saddle 
stones, and that the meal so made was 
more satisfactory. The mortar pic- 
tured in this tomb is low in height, and 
apparently much the shape of a modern 
flower pot of ordinary size. The pestles 
were long enough to permit men to use 
them while standing up. Two men 
worked at the same time over the same 
mortar. 

The saddle stones illustrated in this 
tomb are apparently small, and curved 
much more than is often the case. The 
men are working on their knees before 
them, which is, of course, one of the 
most trying positions for labor. In fact, 
it needs only a glance at the methods 
of reducing grain to flour by the pestle 
and mortar, or the saddle stones, to 
realize that the providing of the daily 
bread must have been a highly tedious 
and wearisome task, requiring both heavy 
labor and much time. In private families 
in Egypt the grinding was usually car- 
ried on by women, as intimated by the 
various statuettes of women employed at 
this work. In the great mansions, such 
as that of Ti, it seems to have been 
done by men, if we may judge by the 
pictures in the tomb. 

After the grinding, the flour was sift- 
ed through a sieve constructed of rushes, 
which is also pictured in the tomb of Ti. 
It should not be imagined that this 
grinding and sifting produced a meal at 
all comparing in fineness or purity to the 
flour of today. At best, it was coarse 
and was usually made gritty by sand 
worn off the saddle stones. The teeth 
of the mummies are mute evidence to the 
fact that the grinding of the flour had 
to be completed by the grinders in the 
jaws, for they are frequently worn down 
to the gums by the hard labor required 
in masticating the bread of that age. 

At that period, in ordinary households, 
the flour was mixed in a bowl or basket, 
while in large establishments a jar was 
used for this purpose. The kneading 
was done in the same vessel as the mix- 
ing. In forming the loayes or cakes, 
molds had already come into use for spe- 
cial shapes to be used in religious rites. 

The peasants baked in the ashes, while 
in small households the baking was 
probably done on a hot slab. Certain 
molds, such as were used for the cone- 
like loaves of bread, which were highly 
favored as gifts to the soul, were prob- 
ably filled with dough and placed direct- 
ly in the fire. Whether leaven was as 
yet used is unknown, but the rounded 
shape of the pyramid loaves suggests 
that, if used at all, it was with this kind 
of bread. 


CONTRACT WAS INVALID 


The Minnesota Supreme Court Applies a 
Statutory Rule That Certain Sales 
Agreements Must Be Signed 


All of the states, with a possible excep- 
tion of one or two, have laws requiring 
certain sales contracts to be evidenced 
by signed memoranda or contracts. The 
essential point of variation between the 
rules in the several states concerns the 
amount that must be involved in order 
to bring a given sale within the provi- 
sions of the law, which is known as the 
statute of frauds. The Minnesota statute 
reads: 

“A contract to sell or a sale of any 
goods . . . of the value of fifty dollars 
or upwards shall not be enforceable by 
action unless the buyer shall accept part 
of the goods . . . so contracted to be 
sold or sold, and actually receive the 
same, or give something in earnest to 
bind the contract, or in part payment, 
or unless some note or memorandum in 
writing of the contract or sale be signed 
by the party to be charged or his agent 
in that behalf. 

“The provisions of this section shall 
apply to every such contract of sale, not- 
withstanding that the goods may be in- 
tended to be delivered at some future 
time or may not at the time of such con- 
tract or sale be actually made, pro- 
cured or provided, or fit or ready for 
delivery, or some act may be required 
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Predynastic Egyptian Sealings, Perhaps 6,000 Years Old 
These show, according to Petrie, offerings of bread on tables 


for the making or completing thereof, or 
rendering the same fit for delivery; but 
if the goods are to be manufactured by 
the seller especially for the buyer and 
are not suitable for sale to others in the 
ordinary course of the seller’s business, 
the provisions of this section shall not 
apply. 

“There is an acceptance of goods with- 
in the meaning of this section when the 
buyer, either before or after delivery of 
the goods, expresses by words or conduct 
his assent to becoming the owner of those 
specific goods.” 

This statute was given practical ap- 
plication to the flour and feed trade by 
the Minnesota supreme court in the case 
of Upton Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Bald- 
win Flour Mills. The specific points de- 
cided were that a mill’s printed signature 
at the bottom of a blank confirmation of 
sale was not sufficient signature to make 
the contract of sale in question valid; 
and that a certain letter did not recog- 
nize a contract as subsisting. 

Suing for damages, as for breach of a 
contract by defendant mill to sell plain- 
tiff dealer five carloads of flour and feed, 
plaintiff was nonsuited, and the supreme 
court affirms this decision in defendant’s 
favor. The defense successfully inter- 
posed by the mill was that it had never 
delivered any part of the goods called 
for by the contract, nor received pay- 
ment of any part of the price, nor 
signed any contract of sale, or memo- 
randum thereof. 

To show a sufficient written contract, 
plaintiff relied on a letter to defendant, 
confirming purchase of the flour and 
feed on specified terms, and on defend- 
ant’s reply. The reply acknowledged 
plaintiff's letter, but specifically refused 
to confirm, and denied the mill’s sales- 
man’s right to make any such sale. Dis- 
posing of the case on appeal, the su- 
preme court says: 

“Plaintiff contends that the two letters 
constitute a sufficient memorandum. of 
the sale contract to take it out of the 
operation of the statute. The first letter 


contains a statement of all the essential 
terms of a contract of sale and, if de- 
fendant had given the confirmation which 
plaintiff requested, there would be no 
doubt that the statute had been com- 
plied with. The contention advanced is 
that by his letter defendant admits the 
making of, but repudiates the contract. 

“If that is the proper interpretation 
of the letter, there is authority to sup- 
port the proposition that there has been 
a sufficient compliance with the statute. 
The doctrine may be thus stated: If the 
writer of a letter, after reciting the 
terms of the bargain, goes on and re- 
pudiates it or countermands an order he 
admits he gave and the terms of which 
are sufficiently stated or referred to, 
such letter may be a sufficient memoran- 
dum to satisfy the requirements of the 
statute. 

“We are unable, however, to spell out 
of defendant’s letter an admission that 
a contract of sale had actually been 
made. He refers to the transaction of 
Dec. 20 as an order for flour and feed 
and refuses plaintiff's request for a 
confirmation of the alleged sale. As rea- 
sons for not accepting the order, he states 
that he cannot furnish the flour and feed 
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Saddle Stones from the Third Dynasty 
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A Carving on Ebony from the First Dynasty 


This carving, representing King Den dancing before Osiris, includes two details of pounding 
with a pestle and mortar 


ordered, and that Carlson had no author- 
ity to make a sale. 

“Under the statute one cannot be 
charged as the seller of goods, although 
all the terms of the sale are set forth in 
a letter written by the buyer, unless his 
letter in reply contains an admission that 
a contract was actually made. We find 
no such admission in defendant’s letter, 
which must be read in connection with 
the letter from plaintiff asking defend- 
ant to confirm what plaintiff evidently 
understood to be a sale agreed upon by 
Carlson, as defendant’s representative. 

“The request was a recognition by 
plaintiff that the agreement would be 
unenforceable unless confirmed in writ- 
ing by defendant. Defendant’s reply re- 
fers to a conversation over the telephone 
between plaintiff and Carlson as an or- 
der given by plaintiff, and uses the word 
‘sale’ in connection with his refusal of 
the requested confirmation and his rea- 
sons for refusing. 

“If the cosa paragraph in defend- 
ant’s letter is disconnected from the first 
and read alone, it tends to support plain- 
tiffs contention. But the letter must 
be read as a whole and, when so read, is 
not fairly open to the construction plain- 
tiff seeks to place upon it. We think the 
language used falls short of an un- 
equivocal admission by defendant that a 
sale had in fact been made, and hence he 
cannot be charged upon the alleged con- 
tract. 

“Plaintiff asserts that the purpose of 
the statute is not to defeat honest liti- 
gants, but to protect them from fraud 
and perjury, and inferentially that a 
defense founded on the statute is not to 
be looked upon with favor. In other 
words, we are asked to treat the statute 
as an obnoxious one and to restrict its 
operation by a rigid construction. Such 
was the attitude assumed by this court 
in the early case of Phipps vs. McFar- 
lane, 3 Minn. 109. 

“Our later decisions evince no hostil- 
ity toward a litigant who pleads the 
statute as a bar. In this they are in ac- 
cord with the decided weight of modern 
authority. As was aptly said in the 
O’Donnell case, this court should not be 
controlled by the consequences following 
upon an application of the statute or 
deem obnoxious a law which the legis- 
lature has placed in the statutes and al- 
lowed to remain for many years. 

“The final proposition advanced by 
plaintiff is this: Defendant had blank or- 
der forms to be filled out in duplicate, 
one to be sent to purchasers of flour or 
feed when a sale was made. There were 
two of these forms in use. One was 
called a deferred delivery sale slip and 
the other a confirmation of sale slip. At 
the bottom of the latter these words 
were printed: ‘Baldwin Flour Mills, By 

” 


“Defendant testified that these blanks 
were filled out each day by an order 
clerk in his office to cover the transac- 
tions of the day’s business; that when 
he went to his office on Dec. 21 he found 
that a set of each of these forms had 
been filled out to cover the transaction 


with plaintiff; that the confirmation slip 
was not signed by any one and that he 
destroyed all the slips when he wrote 
plaintiff declining to confirm the alleged 
sale. Plaintiff contends that these slips 
when filled out constituted a sufficient 
memorandum to satisfy the statute and 
that the form with ‘Baldwin Flour Mills’ 
printed on it was sufficiently signed to 
charge defendant, although he did not 
actually write his name on the slip. 

“Reliance is placed upon a line of 
cases holding that a printed signature 
upon a sale memorandum may answer 
the requirements of the statute if there 
be sufficient evidence of its adoption by 
the party to be charged. Drury vs. 
Young, 58 Md. 546, and Wright vs. 
Seattle Gro. Co., 105 Wash. 383, go as 
far as any of the decisions to sustain 
plaintiff's contention. It is unnecessary 
to express approval or disapproval of 
the cases. 

“We think it is perfectly plain that by 
printing ‘Baldwin Flour Mills, By ; 
on the forms, the signature of defend- 
ant or his authorized agent upon the 
blank line was necessary to complete 
the memorandum. The unsigned slip had 
no more effect than would an unsigned 
letter written by a stenographer em- 
ployed by defendant and destroyed be- 
fore it was sent to plaintiff.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








NEBRASKA 

Omatra, Nes., March 11.—There has 
been no marked change in conditions un- 
derlying the flour trade in the last week. 
Not a great deal of new business has de- 
veloped, although the large mills report 
that they are still running on full time. 
There has been a good demand for feeds. 
All mills say that it has been very dif- 
ficult to make sales, since the trade is 
looking for a decline in prices. A mod- 
erate amount of wheat has been coming 
into this market, and the mills have had 
no difficulty to get all the good milling 
wheat they needed. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
-. CC... Ma vOLEREErerere 19,490 107 
es Seerristirrr tre 18,250 100 
ee BD hea wads Ke vecanecs 14,323 59 
TWO FORTE GRO oc.ccccvcces 13,216 55 


NEBRASKA GRAIN RESERVES 


The grain reserves as of March 1 on 
Nebraska farms are considerably below 
those of last year, but above the five- 
year average, according to estimates re- 
leased March 10 by Leo Stuhr, of the 
Nebraska department of agriculture, and 
A. E. Anderson, statistician for the Bu- 
reau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 
Present reserves are: corn, 52 per cent; 
wheat, 18; oats, 50; barley, 41. Both 
land values and cash rents are lower. 

Wheat reserves are placed at 10,778,000 
bus out of the total crop of 59,875,000 
last year. A year ago the reserves were 
19,958,000 bus. The bulk of last year’s 


crop was marketed early, in contrast to 
that of the previous year, which was de- 
layed by the rapidly declining prices. 

About 52 per cent of the corn crop, or 
108,021,000 bus, remains on farms, ac- 
cording to returns from correspondents. 
A year ago, 63 per cent, or 160,983,000 
bus, remained on farms. The 1920 corn 
crop was 48,000,000 bus greater than that 
of 1921. 

One half of the 1921 crop of oats, or 
35,027,000 bus, was reported as reserves, 
March 1. Last year, 48,163,000 bus re- 
mained on farms. Last year’s crop was 
approximately 13,000,000 bus less than 
that of 1920. 

Stocks of barley were reported to be 
2,015,000 bus, compared with 3,564,000 
a year ago. 


NOTES 


Charles P. Moriarty, president of the 
Moriarty Grain Co., died at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital at 5 o’clock Friday morning, 
March 8, of pneumonia. Mr. Moriarty’s 
wife died several years ago. He is sur- 
vived by a young son. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange on Mon- 
day began broadcasting market reports 
by wireless telephone. Grain men in the 
country who are equipped with receiving 
instruments can get reports daily, dur- 
ing market hours and at 8 p.m. 

The board of directors of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange has adopted an amend- 
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ment to the rules and regulations to the 
effect that “if it shall be brought to the 
attention of the board that any mem- 
ber has an unsatisfied balance in favor 
of a country shipper, which is due and 
payable, the member so charged shall be 
denied the privilege of membership until 
the account is satisfied.” 


Leicn Leswie. 





HOUSE PASSES SEED BILL 


The House of Representatives, on Fri- 
day, March 10, passed a bill authorizing 
a $1,000,000 appropriation for the pur- 
chase of seed grain for farmers in drouth 
stricken areas of the Northwest. As 
previously approved by the Senate, the 
bill carried a $5,000,000 appropriation, 
and the difference as to the size of the 
appropriation must be compromised be- 
fore the measure goes to the President. 

The bill was brought up in the House 
on Monday, March 6, on a motion to sus- 
pend rules, but was defeated, proponents 
failing by six votes to muster the neces- 
sary two thirds majority. It was brought 
up again under a rule requiring only a 
majority vote for passage. 

The bulk of the funds appropriated 
under the bill would go to farmers of 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, who received a $2,000,000 
government loan last spring for the pur- 
chase of seed. 





Grinding with Saddle Stones, Pounding in a Mortar, and Baking 
From a tomb of the Fifth Dynasty 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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With the big advance in wheat and 
the consequent dearer offers of flour 
from United States and Canadian mills 
the trade here is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, as buyers will not respond. This 
may be explained by the large sales that 
have been made to bakers by home mill- 
ers at low prices in order to secure the 
trade, possibly at the expense of the for- 
eign competitor. 

It is curious to note that imported 
flour on spot is really at a discount as 
against the prices forward, and buyers 
have this week paid less money for spot 
flour than they have for, say, March sea- 
board; the reverse, however, is the case 
with regard to wheat, and near at hand 
pare have been eagerly sought after 
»y millers, which is an indication that 
they must be very short. It is generally 
understood that the mills here are not 
well bought, but there appears to be an 
increased confidence in prices, and dur- 
ing the week there has been a very ac- 
tive demand from millers. 

The principal business that has been 
passing in imported flour has been that 
of Australian, which is by far the cheap- 
est flour offering, and almost every ten- 
der that has been made has been ac- 
cepted; there is now an indication that 
there will not be much more offering for 
near shipment for some time, as freights 
are scarce. 

There has been a fair inquiry for low 
grade flour on spot and near at hand, 
and which is very difficult to obtain, as 
these flours were cleared from the mar- 
ket about a fortnight ago, destined for 
Russia. 

Home millers have again raised their 
price this week 2s per sack, and bakers 
will now have to pay 52s, delivered, for 
a straight run, which is equal to 50s 
3d; net, at the mill. This is 9s per 
sack up from the lowest, and is equal 
to Id rise on the 4-lb loaf. However, it 
is evident that millers are not selling at 
52s, as the bakers have enough stock at 
the moment to keep them going for the 
next two or three weeks. 

Arrivals of flour are small, and con- 
sist of Canadian grades and some Aus- 
tralian. The latter is very scarce on 
spot, and these arrivals go into imme- 
diate consumption. 

Offers of Canadian export patents 
have been received at 3s 6d per sack 
above the price ruling a week ago, and 
cannot now be purchased under 48s, c.i.f., 
but this price is prohibitive for the time 
being. Minneapolis export patents are 
50s, ci.f., and a good first clear a few 
days ago was offered at 42s, c.i.f. Min- 
neapolis second clears have been offered 
at 3ls, c.if., and Argentine low grade 
has been sold at 27s 6d, c.i.f. On spot Ca- 
nadian exports are 47s and better grades 
48s, and good clears are worth 44s on 
spot. Australian flour is valued at 46s, 
ex-granary on spot, and the forward 
price is 41s, c.i.f., for March/April 
shipment, 

MILLFEED 


In sympathy with wheat, millfeed re- 
mains very firm, and there is a good 
trade, but prices are unaltered from a 
week ago, bran being £8 5s per ton and 
middlings £8 5s, both ex-mill. Plate pol- 


lards are also unchanged at £6 15s per 
ton, c.i.f., for shipment. 


WHEAT 


The market has been very active, and 
some days exciting. A large quantity of 
wheat has changed hands both in cargoes 
and parcels, and there is a premium on 
arrived or near at hand parcels. No. 1 
northern Manitoba is worth 65s 64d, c.i.f., 
arrived, and 64s 3d, ci.f., for March 
shipment. For Plate wheat there is only 
a difference of 6d per qr on the arrived 
parcels and for March shipment, and 
these are worth 59s 6d and 59s, respec- 
tively. ; 

Australian wheat, arrived, is valued 
at 60s, but there are not many sellers, 
as this wheat is principally owned by 
millers who will not sell. It is offered 


they will simply follow a hand-to-mouth 
policy. 


A. L. Cardozo, of Cardozo & Boek- 
man, Amsterdam, Holland, spent a few 
days in London this week. His firm, 
which imports flour, cereals and other 
foodstuffs, does an important business in 
the central European countries, and 
maintains branch offices at Antwerp and 
Hamburg. 


LIVERPOOL 

The market has continued very firm 
the last week. There are no signs at 
present of a reaction, and with the Con- 
tinent again buying very heavily the 
general opinion seems to be that the mar- 
ket will remain firm for some time. Buy- 
ers, however, do not seem to have much 
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for March shipment at 57s 6d, c.if. 
English wheat is very firm; there are 
not many sellers, and farmers are hold- 
ing for 57s. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London from Feb. 14 to Feb. 21, 1922, 
in 140-lb bags: 


From Philadelphia per ss. Valemore— 


Patriot ....c.08 630 Ravensdon..... 6500 
Cerena ....+.0- 2,000 
From St. John, N. B., per ss. Lisgar 
County— 
Exhibition .... 6500 Keetoba ...... 1,500 
Sentinel ....... 600 Crest .....+.05 500 
Othmar ....... 500 
From New York per ss. Valacia— 
First Pref. .... 2,500 Nelson ,....... 14,000 
Canada’s Best.. 1,000 Gold Star ..... 1,999 
Superlative .... 500 Cream of the 
Gold Medal ... 2,000 West coccccce 1,000 
From New York .per ss. Montank— 
CORED bc ccice 1,000 Gold Medal 2,500 
POOF] wccccccce 00 . -. Serre n 500 
Manitoba Gem. 1,000 Saskatoon ..... 2,498 
From St. John per ss. Cornish Point— 
Breadalbane .. 1,000 Aviator ....... 5,000 
BOGS cccsccccce 1,000 Royal City .... 1,000 
From New Orleans per ss. Sapinero— 
DYBAMIRS 2c ccccccsccccccccccecsccsese 1,000 


DEARER BREAD 


Owing to the increase in the price of 
flour, London bakers have decided to 
advance the price of bread 1d per 4 lbs. 
For some two or three months the price 
has been 9d per 4 lbs, except at some of 
the large stores and in the poorer parts 
of London, where it has been sold at 8d, 
but from Feb. 27 the general price will 
be 10d per quartern loaf. As a rule, 
bread is sold in half quartern loaves, 
weighing 2 lbs. 

Very little flour is being bought at 
present by bakers, as they hold fairly 
large stocks of flour bought at the low 
prices of a month ago. A good deal of 
nervousness is felt about present prices, 
and the prospect is that when the bak- 
ers are forced to come into the market 


—‘“A Pictorial History of Milling.” 


faith in forward delivery. The demand 
for imported flour remains fair at in- 
creased prices, but values have not kept 
up with the advance in home milled. 

Manitoba export patents for prompt 
shipment are offered on the basis of 
about 46s, c.i.f., while on spot they have 
been sold at 48s 6d@49s. Minneapolis 
spring patents, first half March ship- 
ment, are quoted at 48s, c.if., and for 
American winter patents 49s is asked for 
March seaboard, but there is a very 
slow demand. Pacifics for first half 
March shipment are offered at 42s 6d, 
c.i.f., and have been sold on spot at 
45s 6d. 

Australians for February/March ship- 
ment are offered at 39s, and it is report- 
ed that there has been a resale of 100 
tons, arrived, at 43s, c.i.f. Spot is quot- 
ed at about 49s 6d. 

There has been a further rise of 4s 
per 280 lbs in the price of home milled 
flour. This, combined with the former 
increases, makes a total of 10s from the 
lowest level. Bakers are quoted at 49s, 
straight run at 51s, and patents at 53s. 
There was a fairly good demand for 
home milled the early part of the week, 
but this has somewhat decreased with 
the 4s advance, and many bakers have 
enough in stock bought at the old rates 
to last them until the end of March. 

There are practically no offers of 
Plate low grade to report, but £9 13s 
have been paid for a parcel on passage. 
Buyers of American and Canadian sec- 
ond clears have a fair supply in stock, 
and the increased prices asked by ship- 
pers are of little interest on this market, 
29s being quoted for prompt seaboard 
shipment. 

There were hopes that there would 
again be some trade in -American linseed 
cake when it was intimated that £14 5s 
might be taken for March shipment, but 
since then shippers have advanced their 
price to £15, and buyers are showing no 
inclination to follow the advance. 


Plate linseed cakes are quoted for 
shipment about March 20 at £14 17s 6d. 
This is a big advance from the last quo- 
tation, and not much interest is being 
shown. 


SCOTLAND 


The market continues firm, though 
buyers are still chary of following the 
upward movement. As many bakers 
have not more than from five to six 
weeks’ stock of flour on hand, it is con- 
sidered doubtful that they will get re- 
plenished in time at the level of prices 
that they want. 

Arrivals are still light, but are now 
beginning to improve in bulk. Two or 
three ships are due this week at the 
Clyde. There is not much Kansas flour 
coming in. American prices are regard- 
ed as a good deal higher than the Cana- 
dian at present, which fact is strength- 
ening the position for Canadian flours. 
Wheat from both Argentina and Aus- 
tralia is expected to be arriving shortly. 

The current quotations on the c.i.f. 
basis for flours are as follows: home 
milled, ordinary Manitoba, 44s; special 
grades, 47s; winters, 44@48s. Imported 
flours: Manitoba export patents, 43@445s, 
c.i.f., both spot and for shipment; top 
American winters, spot 47s, shipment 
49s; Canadian winters, 42@44s; Aus- 
tralian and Pacific, 38s; Kansas -pat- 
ents, 46s for shipment, and clears 38@ 
41s. Manitobans and winters are both 
pretty scarce, and they are the grades 
most in demand at the moment. Home 
millers are holding out for high prices 
for their high grade stuff, compared to 
the importers’ charges. The difference is 
nearly. 3s 6d@4s per sack, and is suf- 
ficient to rule out the home produce of 
this class. 

POTATO FLOUR 


An echo of the war-time attempt to 
encourage the production of potato flour 
in this country and its use as an admix- 
ture in the bread supply is found in an 
advertisement of the sale of “Premises 
and Plant at Monikie, Forfarshire.” For- 
farshire is one of the counties of big po- 
tato production in Scotland, and_ it 
sends large quantities regularly to the 
London market. 

It was hoped that there would be an 
opening for a farina factory in this part 
of the country, but‘the new stone and 
brick buildings with fireproof floors hav- 
ing an area of about 50,000 square feet 
and covering a ground site of about 11 
acres, including workmen’s cottages, is 
now for sale. It is announced that “un- 
less the mill is sold as a going concern 
before March $31 the premises will be 
dismantled and the plant sold piece- 
meal.” 

Scotland, although a land with a sur- 
plus of potatoes, (it is the only form of 
agricultural produce of which we have 
a surplus) never caught on to the pro- 
posal to use potato flour in the bread. 
And now this well-equipped factory is 
going begging. 

A WEDDING 


The marriage took place in Edinburgh 
last week of Sir Steven Bilsland, Bart. 
The bride was Miss A. Colville, a mem- 
ber of the well-known steel making fam- 
ily at Motherwell. Sir Steven Bilsland 
is one of the leading bakers in Scotland, 
with large bread and biscuit factories 
in Glasgow. The groomsman was James 
A. Bilslagd, a cousin of the bridegroom. 


IRELAND 


Flour trade has been generally quiet- 
er. Importers have sold out all they 
had secured at lower figures, and al- 
though they have not made full advance 
they have got a reasonable price and a 
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profit considerably in excess of what 
they expected at the time of purchase. 

Retailers and bakers, especially the 
latter, are probably not in as good a po- 
sition as one weuld expect. In view of 
the cry against the high price of bread 
some time ago on the part of the public, 
they have held off from buying flour for 
fear of being caught with dear stocks 
and lower pane for bread, with the 
result that they did not get in at the low 
prices for flour and refused to follow 
the advance. 

Not only that, but some of them.in the 
early part of the rising prices were 
tempted to let some of their flour go at 
a slight advance and allowed themselves 
to be tempted into some resales. On to- 
day’s market they would have been bet- 
ter with the flour rather than the profit, 
as prices are still firm and there appears 
very little chance of a reduction for 
some time. 

The Minneapolis mills are completely 
out of line at 49@50s, c.i.f. Manitoba 
flours have advanced very smartly, and 
are around 2@3s per sack dearer on 
the week. Some of the best export pat- 
ent grades from well-known mills were 
about 46s 6d@47s, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin, for March seaboard. 

Business, however, is impossible as 
there have been resellers willing to take 
3s per sack less on spot and arriving. 

Short patents, which have been offered 
for March seaboard as low as 48s, net, 
c.i.f., either port, are really better value 
than export patents. Some _ poorish 
grades of Manitoba patents were sold 
on spot in both Belfast and Dublin at 
44s 6d, ex-store. Kansas flours are com- 
pletely out of line, the latest quotations 
for the best being quite on a level with 
Minneapolis and the best Manitoba 
grades. 

Soft winters are not competitive at 
present, as mills are asking fully 50s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for ordinary ex- 
port patents, which is out of line, for 
although home mills have advanced their 
prices 2@8s per sack it is still possible to 
buy good home made flours at 46@50s, 
landed. Australians, which were so 
strongly in evidence a week ago, are not 
quoted so freely, probably due to dif- 
ficulties in obtaining freight, together 
with the advancing wheat markets. 


OATMEAL 


There is a better feeling in the trade, 
and imported oatmeal is tending higher. 
Home made rolled oats are firm at 54s 
per 280 lbs, ex-mill. American is firm, 
and millers want 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
for February shipment, but there is no 
buying at that price. Importers have a 
little to go on with and, as consumers re- 
fuse to pay present prices, are content 
to do nothing in the meantime but try 
and get a profit on what they have to 
arrive. Canadian mills are still out of 
line. Medium cut oatmeals are also out 
of line for shipment, but there have 
been fair quantities sold on spot from 
recent arrivals. . 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are very firm, and are prob- 
ably 2s 6d@5s per ton dearer, despite 
the fact that home mills are now very 
much busier and turning out larger 
quantities of flour. Broad white bran 
is firm at £11 5s per ton, ex-mill. Me- 
dium is quoted at £10 10s@£10 15s, ex- 
mill. Imported is not offered freely, and 
is firm at £10 10s. 

Feedingstuffs have been better all 
round, and there is a general healthier 
feeling in the trade. Prices, however, 
are not as high as they should be, con- 
sidering the recent heavy advances in 
raw materials. Millers find it very dif- 
ficult to get more than £9 10s, f.o.r., 
Belfast, for Indian meal and £11 10s 
for flaked, although the recent advances 
in the price of corn would warrant very 
much better figures being obtained. 

Linseed cakes are firm at £16 per ton 
for imported, gto & Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Stocks are small, and there is very 
little buying for shipment, as offers have 
been scarce and exporters are not keen 
to sell at present quotations. Cottonseed 
meal is in good demand, but there is no 
appreciable advance in prices. 

Last week’s quotations of £18@14 per 
ton, full delivered terms, for 50 per cent 
decorticated, still ruling. Decorticated 
cakes of home manufacture are worth 
£14@15, ex-mill, with a good demand. 
There have been fairly large arrivals of 
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Canadian oats, No. 3 quality, which are 
offering at £10 5s per ton, Belfast, full 
delivered terms. Demand is dull, how- 
ever, owing to the larger supply of home 
grown which are offering at the same 
price. Most of the imported lots arriv- 
ing are going into store until a better 
price is obtainable. 





STATEMENT ON GRADING 


Secretary Wallace, of Department of Agri- 
culture, Reviews Subject of Wheat Grad- 
ing in © ti with Prop d Changes 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 11.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace has issued 
the following statement concerning 
changes in wheat grades: 

“In the spring of 1921 I received a 
number of requests for changes in the 
federal wheat grades, and in April held 
a two days’ hearing, attended by various 
people interested in such grades. The 
evidence submitted did not convince me 
that the changes proposed were justified. 
At the conclusion of the hearing I made 
the following statement: 

“*The criticism of the present grades 
warrants a thoroughgoing investigation, 
especially as to their practical applica- 
tion at country buying points. I shall 
make such investigation during the com- 
ing wheat marketing season, and if 
changes are justified they will be made 








other than dockage, and dockage. Four 
views as to grade requirements based on 
test weight per bushel are presented for 
consideration: 

“a. Let the present minimum test 
weight of 58 lbs for hard red spring 
stand for No. 1, but change No. 2 to 
56 Ibs, No. 3 to 54 lbs, and No. 4 to 52 
Ibs, leaving No. 5 the same as at present. 

“b, Restore the former test weight 
per bushel requirement of 59 lbs for No. 
1, leaving the other grades the same as 
at present. 

“ce. Provide a new grade at the top 
with a minimum of 60 lbs. 

“d. No change in present test weights.” 


MOISTURE CONTENT 
“Let the limit of 14 per cent for No. 
1 hard red spring and durum wheat 
stand, but make the same limit apply to 
all the other grades in these classes. In 
case any wheat has moisture content in 
excess of 14 per cent, grade it in the 
same manner as if it did not have such 
excess moisture, but attach to the grade 
designation the words ‘excess moisture’ 
or some similar phrase, together with the 
percentage of moisture. Apply the same 
principle to all other classes of wheat, 
using the present limit for No. 1 in each 
class as the basis. 


FOREIGN MATERIAL OTHER THAN DOCKAGE 


“Let the grades be based strictly upon 
the clean wheat and, therefore, let all 
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well in advance of the marketing season 
next year.’ : 

“Last summer I secured the services 
of L. A. Fitz, of the University of Kan- 
sas, and John Lee Coulter, of the West 
Virginia Experiment Station, and asked 
them to go into the wheat country and 
make thorough inquiry in the country 
and at the elevators and mills. I asked 
Mr. Fitz to serve, because of his prac- 
tical and technical knowledge of the 
grading and milling of wheat, and Pro- 
fessor Coulter, because of his practical 
experience and his training as an econo- 
mist. Both are men of very high stand- 
ing in agricultural work, and undertook 
the investigation wholly free from preju- 
dice and with no other desire than to 
gather and present the information nec- 
essary to arrive at a just decision. 

“They had a free hand in makin 
their studies and investigations throug 
the summer and fall of 1921. They were 
furnished with experienced assistants, 
and all of the data previously collected 
in this department were made available 
to them. They spent some months in.the 
wheat country. They have made several 
reports to me and some recommendations 
which, if adopted, would involve changes 
in the present wheat grades. These rec- 
ommendations which contemplate changes 
are believed to be correctly summarized 
and stated here. Their reports are ex- 
tensive, and therefore the detailed ex- 
planatory matter and the discussions are 
omitted. In brief, their suggestions are 
as follows: 


TEST WEIGHT PER BUSHEL 


“Let the test weight per bushel be de- 
termined upon the basis of the clean 
wheat, excluding both foreign material 


foreign material, including dockage, be 
treated separately. This would mean, 
for example, that the test weight per 
bushel would be on the basis of the clean 
wheat, excluding all foreign material. 
Limit No. 1 and all other grades to % 
per cent of foreign material other than 
dockage and when the amount of such 
foreign material other than dockage ex- 
ceeds 14 ye cent in any grade, its per- 
centage shall be determined and stated 
separately in addition to the grade desig- 
nation, together with a statement of the 
character of such foreign material, such 
as wild peas, kinghead, rye, flaxseed, etc. 


SUBCLASSES OF HARD RED SPRING WHEAT 


“Three suggestions are considered and 
presented: 

“a, Drop the red spring subclass. 

“b. Retain red spring and raise the 
requirements of northern spring wheat 
with respect to dark, hard and vitreous 
kernels, but no specific percentage rec- 
ommended. 

“ce, Let the present subclassification 
stand. 

MIXED WHEAT 


“Consideration is given to the question 
of the desirability of some change in the 
provisions for mixed wheat, with special 
reference to mixtures of hard red spring 
and durum wheat, but without specific 
recommendation. 

“While these investigations were being 
conducted and reports prepared by 
Messrs. Fitz and Coulter, independent 
consideration has been given in the Pa- 
cific Northwest to the possibility of some 
change in the standards for white wheats 
now covered in the common white and 
white club classes. 
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“Among the suggestions advanced are 
the following: 

“a. Combine the present classes, com- 
mon white and white club, into one 
class, designated ‘white wheat.’ 

“b. Subdivide the new class into three 
subclasses, designated hard white, soft 
white, and white Walla. 

“ce, Make the same application of the 
hard white and soft white subclasses as 
at present, and designate as white Walla 
all white wheats or mixtures of white 
wheats containing more than 10 per cent 
of white club or sonora. 

“As 90 days’ notice of proposed 
changes is required, and as it is desir- 
able to have any proposed changes go in- 
to effect at the beginning of the mar- 
keting of the bulk of the wheat crop of 
1922, final decision as to changes must 
be reached early in April. I am sending 
this statement to every grain inspectiou 
department, and to organizations of mill- 
ers, grain dealers, farmers and others 
having a direct concern with the market- 
ing of wheat, including state authorities 
having the inspection of wheat under 
their jurisdiction. I shall not hold fur- 
ther hearings, but invite any who may 
receive this statement to give careful 
consideration to the proposals included 
herewith, and to let me have in writing, 
not later than March 283, a statement of 
their views, with the reasons for or 
against each item, avoiding generalities. 
Statements and opinions received later 
than March 23 cannot be considered. 

“This matter is one of considerable im- 
portance, and I hope to have free ex- 
pression of opinions from those inter- 


ested. All communications will be given 
full consideration. The announcement 
of conclusions will be made at the earliest 


possible date.” Joun Marrinan. 





MODERATE MILLER DIES AT 105 

John H. Harouff, a veteran flour mill- 
er, who was said to be the oldest resi- 
dent of Cincinnati, Ohio, died on March 
6, at the age of 105 years, after living 
what he described as a life of “modera- 
tion in all things.” 

“Born and reared in the mountains of 
Virginia,” states the Cincinnati Enquir- 
er in its obituary notice, “he moved to 
the sister state of West Virginia when 
a young man and established a flour mill 
near Cowen. There he lived until two 
years ago, when, at the age of 103, he 
decided to see a bit of America while 
still ‘young’ and active. Four years pre- 
vious he had relinquished his interests in 
his flour mill, after having decided to 
retire at the age of 99 and live on his 
farm and enjoy the fruits of his labors. 

“When talking to his sons and daugh- 
ters he always attributed his long life 
to his motto of moderation. Yes, he 
used to say, he chewed tobacco a bit, 
in fact daily since he was eight years old. 
And in the mornings, a hot toddy with a 
dash of whisky, not too much, ‘just 
*nough to warm a person up a bit.’ 
‘New fangled’ ideas, dealing with the 
regeneration’ of the human race, did not 
strike Mr. Harouff as quite likely, ac- 
cording to his son, [Charles E. Harouff, 
Cincinnati] with whom he passed his de- 
clining years. 

“Mr. Harouff was never sick a day in 
his life except when he sustained minor 
injuries while plying his trade, and when 
he was wounded fighting at the battle 
of Gettysburg with the Confederate 
troops under General John D. Imboden. 
At that time he was struck in his leg 
with a shell, necessitating the removal of 
1l fragments of bone. He refused to 
permit amputation of his leg. Recovery 
was considered miraculous. The injury 
healed and he had suffered no further ill 
effects, not even lameness. 

“Born of rugged southern stock, he 
survived exposure that caused his fellow- 
men to believe he was superhuman. When 
middle-aged, his son says, his father was 
buried in the snow one whole day be- 
neath the trunk of a tree that had fallen 
on him. His family had given him up 
as dead, and were preparing to bury him 
near where the accident occurred, for in 
those days the distance was too great 
and transportation too slow for a mod- 
ern funeral. After working several 
hours the tree trunk was removed, and 
with a stimulant, in moderation, as Mr. 
Harouff expressed it, he was resusci- 
tated.” 





The average cash rent per farm in 
Nebraska is $4 per acre. 
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RECIPROCITY 

The subject of reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States is again 
receiving attention at Washington and 
Ottawa. The Hon. W. S. Fielding, min- 
ister of finance in the Canadian govern- 
ment, has returned from Washington, 
where he discussed informally with 
President Harding, Herbert Hoover and 
other members of the United States 
government the feasibility of revivin 
the ill-fated agreement of 1911 of which 
he was then sponsor in Canada, 

Shortly after his return Mr. Fielding 

ave out a public statement on the sub- 
ject, in which he informed the Canadian 
people that the United States is not pre- 
pared to revive the proposal of 1911 but 
is in a responsive mood on the general 
principle of improved trading relations, 
and that Washington is making a fresh 
study of the subject with a view to ac- 
tion. Mr. Hoover has already issued in- 


structions for the preparation of a list- 


of commodities that might be made the 
subject of negotiation. On behalf of 
the new Canadian government Mr. Field- 
ing has given assurance of a friendly 
disposition, and he stands ready to enter 
into the necessary conferences whenever 
the United States is willing. 

When it is remembered that Canada 
is the second largest customer of the 
United States and that since the passage 
of the Young emergency tariff Canadian 
purchases from the United States have 
fallen off about 50 per cent, it will be 
seen that these approaches in the matter 
of better trading relations are of more 
than ordinary importance. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Most millers report a good volume of 
business in spring wheat flour. They find 
the market in a receptive mood, and are 
selling considerable quantities in all 
eastern territory. Prices have not 
changed since a week ago. Best brands 
of top patents are quoted at $8.50 bbl, 
seconds at $8, and first cléars at $7.80, 
in 98-lb jutes, 30-day terms, mixed car 
lots with feed, delivered Ontario points, 
with 10c bbl discount for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour re- 
mains scarce and dear. Mills are short 
of wheat, and are disposed to believe the 
crop is well cleaned > The decline in 
spring wheat has weakened winters ap- 
preciably, including flour, but the amount 
of business passing is so light that no 
standard price can be found. A range 
of $6.15@6.40 bbl for 90 per cent pat- 
ents, bulk, Montreal, is quoted. In sec- 
ondhand jute the price would be 10c over 
this basis, and where delivery in Toronto 
territory is wanted the price is 5c bbl 
below Montreal basis. 

Mills say they have not booked much 
new business for export since the break 
in wheat. Regular grades of spring pat- 
ents for export are worth 45s 6d@4é6s 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, and have been offered 
in some cases at 6d under this range, 
without takers. There have been some 
sales to the Continent at uivalent 
prices. Ontario winters are too high for 
over-sea buyers. No trading in these. 
A nominal price would be 44@45s, Glas- 
gow. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are much wanted, and 
the market remains bare. Car lots of 
either bring $32@33 ton, delivered, coun- 
try points. In mixed cars with flour, 


bran is selling at $28 ton and shorts at 
$30, delivered, spot cash. 
WHEAT 
Soft winter wheat remains scarce. 
Mills will take all they can get at pre- 
mium prices. Car lots range $1.30@1.40 
bu, according to location. Street prices, 
$1.30@1.35. No. 1 northern, all rail, 
$1.6444,, Ontario mill points. 


CEREALS 
Rolled oats and oatmeal are quiet. 
Mills are not busy. Exporting trade re- 
mains at a low ebb. Rolled oats, $8@ 
3.10 per 90-lb bag, mixed cars, delivered; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. A nominal quotation for 
heavy oatmeal for export would be 36@ 
37s a 280 lbs, jute, cif, Glasgow; 
rolled oats, 38@39s. 


FEED GRAIN AND SCREENINGS 


These grains are in good demand here. 
Most Geass are busy. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 64c bu, all rail, delivered 
Ontario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 75c 
bu, Canadian funds, Toronto freights; 
whole wheat screenings, $18 ton, Bay 
ports, or $22, all rail from Fort William; 
standard screenings, ground, $26@27.50 
ton, in bags, basis Montreal freights; 
repees oat hulls, $17@18 ton, in bags, 
mill points. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Demand for cake and meal is many 

times the supply. Dealers are paying $56 
ton for oil cake and $58 for meal, in 
bags, mill points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

No further change has been made in 

Atlantic rates of freight on flour. Ship- 
ping companies are now asking 25c per 
100 lbs for cargo space from any Cana- 
dian or American ports to the United 
Kingdom. 

CANADIAN EXPORTS 


The official figures given elsewhere 
showing exports- of flour from Canada 
in the month of February should make 
exceedingly satisfactory reading in Ca- 
nadian mill offices. A total of 665,111 
bbls in that short month, compared with 
631,821 in January and 622,730 in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, is quite a satisfactory show- 
ing. The only falling off from a year 
ago was in shipments to the United 
States. The actual figures were 60,936 
bbls, as against 198,712 in 1921. On the 
other hand, Britain increased her pur- 
chases to 377,013 bbls and other coun- 
tries to 227,162. The comparison with 
last year in this latter figure shows an 
increase of 132,452 bbls. The total for 
crop year to end of February is 3,920,- 
520 bbls, as against 3,558,518 last year. 


NOTES 

E. Pitts & Son, millers, Paris, Ont., 
have increased the capacity of their mill 
to 50 bbls. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 3% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.5034. 

W. A. Black, managing director Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was 
in Toronto this week in connection with 
his company’s purpose to establish a 
warehouse here. 

Denmark offers a good market for 
rolled oats at present, and Canadian 
mills would be able to secure consider- 
able business there by studying the con- 
ditions of trading and meeting the price 
buyers are able to pay. 

Scandinavian countries all report a 
large demand for foodstuffs. Flour is 
especially wanted, and Canadian mills 
may find it to their advant to make 
a study of these markets. ‘Tedangs is 
the only present obstacle preventing a 
considerable volume of business. Cana- 


dian flour is preferred, as it absorbs 
more water than any other. 

The Macedonia bakery, St. Catherines, 
Ont., was wrecked by an explosion of 
dynamite on March 6. Apparently, the 
foreign elements in that town are having 
a private war of their own. This is the 
sixth St. Catherines bakery to be blown 
up within two years. In the present 
case the baker says he lost $1,000, and 
the owner of the building claims $1,500. 

The traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, compris- 
ing officials of all the important milling 
companies in eastern Canada, met in To- 
ronto on March 9 for a monthly discus- 
sion of business. Nothing of general in- 
terest to the trade was done, but the 
committee reached a common under- 
standing as to policies to be followed in 
several important matters. 

H. C. Moore, manager export depart- 
ment, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, called at this office on 
March 9, while in Toronto attending a 
meeting of the traffic committee of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association. 
His company is finding its volume of ex- 
porting trade satisfactory at present, 
and apparently is satisfied with the way 
business is opening in the last half of the 
crop year. 

Canadian commercial agents in Glas- 
gow report that Scottish bakers are get- 
ting their best results in the making of 
bread from a mixture of Canadian and 
Australian flours. Australian flour pos- 
sesses some qualities that supplement the 
strength of the Manitobas, and the blend 
makes an ideal loaf. Canadian winters 
are also popular in Glasgow, but at 
present are too high in price to be useful. 
Generally speaking, these agents believe 
the flour market is in for a better time. 
Spot stocks in Glasgow have vanished, 
and regular shipments will hereafter be 
the rule. 

The Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., is offering $250,000 of 
preferred shares for public subscription. 
This‘is.the culmination of recent reor- 


gonertion plans following the death of 


~-H. Stevens, president and founder 
of ‘the business. The plant at Chatham 
has a daily capacity of 750 bbls flour 
and 400 bbls corn meal. The company 
also owns three grain elevators in On- 
tario, with a total capacity of 200,000 
bus. This present stock issue will give 
the reorganized company new working 
capital and credit. Two shares of com- 
mon stock (par value $10 per share) go 
with each share of preferred sold. The 
new general manager of the company is 
W. D. Robertson, formerly assistant to 
the general manager of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., March 11.—Mills in 
the western provinces are all moderately 
busy, with a fair amount of business 
booked ahead. This is practically all 
western local trade, as over-sea buyers 
have temporarily left the market, owing 
to recent weakness of wheat. Top pat- 
ent spring wheat flour is selling in Win- 
nipeg territory at $8 bbl, seconds at $7.40 
and first clears at $6.80, jute, in mixed 
cars with feed, delivered, usual terms; in 
cottons, 20c bbl more. 


MILLFEED 

Feed is in keen demand in all parts 

of the western provinces, and prices hold. 

Bran $22 ton, shorts $24, cash, in bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg basis. 


WHEAT 

Wheat had a net break for the week 
to Friday night of 5c bu, though at one 
time the difference amounted to consid- 
erably more than that. Notwithstanding 


its occasional weak spells the market has 
good power of resistance to extremes in 
either direction, and many are of the 
opinion that today’s prices here are not 
far from actual value. Receipts are bet- 
ter than is usual in March, a sign that 
farmers are taking full advantage of 
the higher prices. ‘The quantity remain- 
ing in the country to be marketed can- 
not be large. Some place the total at 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 bus. Cash No. 1 
northern closed on Friday at $1.391, bu; 
No. 2 northern, $1.351%4; No. 3 northern, 
$1.264%4,; May option, $1.35%; July, 
$1.301%4,—in store, Fort William. 
OATMEAL 


Trade is light, and the market remains 
on former price basis. Quotations: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, $2.50@2.60; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb cotton bags, $3@3.20,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

NEW WINNIPEG MANAGER 

As announced recently, J. G. Alexan- 
der is succeeding the late George Fisher 
as manager of the Winnipeg branch of 
the Scottish Co-operative Society, Ltd., 





J. G. Alexander 


with offices in the Grain Exchange. Mr. 
Alexander is a young man of wide ex- 
perience in the service of his company. 
Besides an intimate knowledge of the 
organization itself, he has had special 
training in the traffic and trading de- 
partments. His duties in Winnipeg will 
have largely to do with the buying of 
wheat for the society’s mills in Scotland. 
COARSE GRAINS 

These grains followed wheat down- 
ward, Trading is limited. Oats are 
wanted for shipment east, but not in 
large quantities. Closing prices: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 4914,c bu; barley, 
641,c; rye, $1.041/,c,—basis in store, Fort 
William. Rye is the only grain that 
scored an advance. The price named is 
1c over that of a week ago. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Trading is limited, and prices remain 
at old figures. Best patent flour is sell- 
ing at $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium, 
$6.30; dark, $5; rye meal, $5,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

NOTES 

James Robb, manager Globe Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is at present in east- 
ern Canada. He left Toronto on Friday 
for New York. Mr. Robb had a slight 
illness while in Toronto but was better 
when he left. 

W. J. Macdonald, of Millar, Macdon- 
ald & Co., chartered accountants, Winni- 
peg, returned this week from eastern 
Canada. This firm is rapidly building 
up a considerable accountancy business 
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in the milling and grain trade of this 
country. 

R. J. Megaw, one of the veteran mill- 
ers of western Canada, passed through 
Winnipeg this week on his way from 
Vancouver to Midland, Ont., where he is 
to superintend the opening of the new 
1,200-bbl mill of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., at that port. 

Reports from the Atlantic seaboard 
say there is an ocean freight war in 
progress which has cut the cost of car- 
rying provisions to Europe to the ex- 
tent of 35c per 100 lbs and more. Ca- 
nadian millers are hoping the trouble 
will extend to the rates on flour suffi- 
ciently to give them a corresponding re- 
duction. 

It is estimated that western farmers 
had at the end of February about 40,- 
000,000 bus wheat on hand to be mar- 
keted, after all seed and feed require- 
ments were provided for. This quantity 
at present prices would net the owners a 
comfortable sum of money, and should 
do something to relieve the feeling of 
depression that has marked the agricul- 
tural mind since last November. 

James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., is in Toronto this 
week for a conference with officials there 
on matters relating to the business or- 
ganization of the company. It is under- 
stood that since Mr. Stewart became 
president of the Maple Leaf company a 
new spirit of co-operation has sprung 
up in that organization, and the outlook 
for good team work was never better 
than at present. 

Those western farmers who still be- 
lieve in the possibility of reviving gov- 
ernment control of the marketing of 
wheat are sending a deputation to Ot- 
tawa for the purpose of urging this up- 
on the new government. Doubtless the 
government will be willing to listen to 
the representations, and will give inde- 
pendent study to the matter, but opinion 
on this subject, even in the West, is too 
widely divided to warrant any return to 
the war policies of 1917-19. . 

As spring approaches, sentiment among 
business men in the West improves daily. 
The somewhat pessimistic feeling of 
mid-January has departed. Perhaps the 
rise in price of wheat since that time is 
responsible for the better feeling now 
prevailing. At any rate, it would not be 
surprising if the total area sown to 
wheat and other grains in the West this 
year were the largest on record. Wages 
for farm labor are down to more reason- 
able levels, and there is every incentive 
to the farmer to put in as large a crop 
as he can handle. 

Millers of western Canada are hoping 
that farmers will have the good sense 
this year to refrain from seeding durum 
wheat. This grain is not liked by mill- 
ers, and should have no place in the de- 
velopment of wheat raising in western 
Canada. Some government officials are 
inclined to encourage it in dry areas, but 
they would show better judgment if they 
advised farmers to use such land for 
some other purpose. Durum wheat has 
helped, to degrade the industry in the 
northwestern states, and western Can- 
ada ought to profit by the experience of 
its neighbor, 


The statement of Mr. Fielding, Cana- 
dian minister of finance, on completion 
of his recent visit to Washington, was 
read in western Canada with great in- 
terest. He had an informal conference 
with President Harding, members of his 
cabinet, and Congress on the subject of 
Canadian trade relations with the United 
States, and was assured that the gov- 
ernment is in a mood to negotiate for the 
fullest possible freedom of business in- 
tercourse consistent with its well-known 
protective inclinations. The matter 
seems to rest there for the time being, 
but the effect of Mr. Fielding’s visit 
may find expression in the new tariff bill 


now before Congress. L. E. Gray. 
MONTREAL 
Montreat, Quve., March 11.—The 


spring wheat flour market has been quiet 
all week, as most buyers are fairly well 
stocked up. Prices remained firm and 
steady, with car lots of first patents 
quoted at $8.50 bbl, seconds at $8, and 
strong bakers at $7.80, jute, delivered, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Small offerings and good demand in 
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the winter wheat flour market resulted in 
a 25e advance on Thursday. Car lots of 
choice grades remained at $6.75@7, sec- 
ondhand jute, delivered, broken lots at 
$7@7.25, delivered, and winter wheat 
patents at $7.75@8, delivered, in new 
cotton bags. White corn flour was still 
listed at $5@5.10 bbl, jute, delivered. 
Rolled oats were unchanged at $3.10@ 
3.20 per bag of 90 lbs for standard 
grades. Light offerings from Ontario 
mills and high prices quoted there caused 
the local advance. 

Millfeeds were firm at the old ‘prices. 
Car lots of Manitoba bran sold at $32.50, 
and shorts at $33, bags, delivered, with 
broken lots of bran selling at $28.25, 
shorts at $30.25 and middlings at $32.25, 
bags, delivered, less 25c ton for spot 
cash. Pure barley meal is quoted at $38 
@40 ton, pure grain moullie $38, and 
feed corn meal $35, in bags, delivered. 


EARLY OPENING OF NAVIGATION 


Although the ice on the St. Lawrence 
is still several feet thick, shipping men 
are predicting an early opening of navi- 
gation from this port. Two breakers are 
at work above Quebec, but they report 
ice of a hardness and thickness not 
known for several years. In the Lachine 
Canal in this city it is five feet thick at 
the locks; at the Soulanges Canal it is 
said to be even thicker; but the unusu- 
ally warm week, with plenty of rainfall, 
has played havoc with it in places, and 
an early break-up is evident. 

L. F. Kier. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CONTROL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 11.—Cable 
advices to the Department of Commerce 
from Australia indicate that the long 
agitation as to whether or not control of 
wheat should be continued has been set- 
tled by an agreement between the com- 
monwealth government and the wheat 
farmers, the main features being as fol- 
lows: 

The commonwealth government will 
advance to farmers, on delivery of wheat 
at sidings, 3s per bu in cash, with a ne- 
gotiable certificate for further payment 
when the wheat is sold, freight and 
handling costs up to 8d per bu to be a 
first charge on the wheat. 

A sole selling agency will be estab- 
lished in London by the commonwealth 
to arrange for over-sea sales, and the 
commonwealth (government) line of 
steamers will act as sole chartering 
agent. 

A committee of three is to be appoint- 
ed by the farmers of each state to make 
local sales, with a central committee 
consisting of one farmer from each of 
the wheat states to receive wheat from 
the state committees for export. 

The price of wheat for local consump- 
tion will be reduced from 9s per bu to 
5s 3d. 

The Commonwealth Bank, with the as- 
sistance of other banks, will finance the 
pool without responsibility, being reim- 
bursed by the commonwealth for its ad- 
vances up to 3s per bu. 

The import duty of 2s per bu, plus 
marine freight, insurance and other 
charges, will probably prevent impor- 
ters from cutting under the fixed local 
price of 5s 3d, it is believed. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





WINS RIGHT TO MAKE ALCOHOL 

An appeal made by the Fleischmann 
Co., Inc., of New York, from orders of 
Prohibition Commissioner Haynes can- 
celing its permits for the distilling of 
alcohol in connection with manufacture 
of yeast at its Peekskill, N. Y., and Lang- 
don, D. C., plants, was sustained on 
March 10 by Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner Blair. 

At the same time Mr, Blair upheld 
orders by Mr. Haynes revoking permits 
for the sale of alcohol by the company’s 
agencies at Philadelphia, Scranton, Yonk- 
ers, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Bridgeport, 


’ Cambridge and Cincinnati. 


While Mr. Blair absolved the Fleisch- 
mann company from knowledge of di- 
version of alcohol to illegal purposes by 
its agencies, lie declared the agency meth- 
od of distribution was in violation of 
Treasury regulations, “but was adopted 
in good faith and according to the un- 
contradicted testimony of witnesses with 
the full knowledge and consent of cer- 
tain officials of the prohibition unit who 
have been since resigned or been trans- 
ferred from that unit.” 
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TIFFIN INCIDENT AGAIN 


Much comment has been occasioned in 
the trade over the attempt of the mayor 
of Tiffin, Ohio, to enforce a certain price 
for the sale of bread in that city, and 
two. contributions concerning it have al- 
ready been published in this department. 
The following letter, written for a Tiffin 
newspaper by-the baker who agreed to 
sell bread at the mayor’s price, presents 
the subject from another angle. In view 
of the recent advance in the price of 
flour, the mayor has finally surrendered, 
and agreed to an advance in the price 
of bread to twelve cents for the twenty- 
four ounce loaf and eight cents for the 
one pound loaf. 

“To the Hon. Adolph Unger, 
“Mayor, City of Tiffin: 

“T take this opportunity of addressing 
you through the press, that the citizens 
of Tiffin and the public in general may 
ascertain the true facts with reference 
to the bread situation in this city. 

“Several days ago I employed an ac- 
countant and efficiency expert to analyze 
my business. I am convinced beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that I am selling 
bread in this city, the twenty-four ounce 
loaf at ten cents, at actual cost, without 
the least margin of profit. | 

“You will recall that I spent consid- 
erable time with you in an endeavor to 
effect a compromise and to be permitted 
to sell bread at twelve cents. You stood 
pat, demanding that a twenty-four ounce 
loaf be sold at ten cents, which I have 
been doing for the past several days. 
You were absolutely wrong then, and 
you are wrong yet, in demanding a ten 
cent loaf. It is unfair, not only to my- 
self but to the other bakers of the city, 
and there are only two avenues of pro- 
cedure open—reduce the quality of the 
bread, or increase the price. 

“There is absolutely no place, as shown 
by my efficiency expert, where it would 
be possible to reduce our overhead. Rent 
and labor are at a minimum, and the 
cost of material, flour particularly, is 
increasing every few days, as you and 
the general public well know. 

“My proposition is this: First, that 
you be fair and businesslike in your deal- 
ings; obtain for yourself the real facts, 
and do not simply shut your eyes and 
leap in the dark. I therefore request 
that you select some competent, high 
grade accountant, some one who thor- 
oughly understands cost accounting. I 
will also select one; these two may select 
a third, if you so desire, and they jointly 
to make a test for three days, or possibly 
a week, on the actual cost of bread, con- 
—— every item of overhead and the 
cost of material, from the most inex- 
pensive, as salt, on up to flour; also that 
these figures be published in both city 
papers. 

“The public has a right to know the 
real facts, and I am willing that the 
actual cost of bread per loaf to the 
minutest fraction of a cent be ascer- 
tained and published. As a citizen of 
this city, a taxpayer, and a business man 
trying to make an honest living, I ask 
you if bakers are not entitled to at least 
a reasonable margin of profit. There is 
certainly no profit in selling twenty-four 
ounce loaves at ten cents and sixteen- 
ounce loaves at seven cents. 

“Inasmuch as I consider the above 
proposition a fair and reasonable one, I 
earnestly request that you take imme- 
diate action in selecting an expert cost 
accountant. Will you please answer this 


communication through the press, that 
the public may know every move between 
you and me, and let every card be placed 
on top of the table, face up. 
“(Signed) E. A. Dretss, 
“Proprietor Federal Bakery.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Some business is being done by the 
mills, regardless of the wheat market. 
Buyers were just on the point of ac- 
quiring greater confidence, and coming 
to believe that the advance would be 
maintained, when the market broke, leav- 
ing them upset once more. The decline 
in the May wheat future has been about 
l4c, in spite of a bullish government 
report and a strong statistical wheat 
position, which is getting tighter all the 
time. 

It is still a hard fight to sell flour, 
but it should not be overlooked that 
some is being bought right along. An 
explanation of this may be found in 
reports from nearly all markets, east 
and south, that stocks are comparatively 
light. Consequently, they must be fre- 
quently replenished. Furthermore, there 
has been some improvement in the indus- 
trial and employment situation, and the 
return of the dinner pail will increase 
the consumption of bread. 

The last few weeks the mills at Toledo 
have done a considerable export business, 
although only one reports any export 
sales this week: This business has been 
worked at very close prices, frequently 
at cost or less, but it has been acceptable. 
The highest price obtained recently was 
48s, Glasgow, and quotations at the close 
of the present week were about 3s out 
of line. Domestic business is rather slow, 
although there are more inquiries. One 
of the mills represented at Toledo is still 
running full time. 

The situation may be somewhat dif- 
ferent in regard to hard wheat flours, 
where more sales for deferred delivery 
were booked by the mills. Owing to the 
fact that the bakery business has been 
hardly more than 50 per cent of normal, 
bakers have not taken out their flour 
nearly as fast as was anticipated, even 
where it would show them a good profit 
on the advance. This applies to both 
northwestern and _ southwestern mills. 
The bakery business, however, shows 
some signs of picking up. 

Feed is not so strong, and some soften- 
ing in prices is taking place. It looks 
at the moment as if prices had reached 
the turning point. One miller predicts 
that a decline of $10 ton will take place 
in the next 60 days. However, there is 
no burdensome accumulation in evidence; 
the movement is not so brisk, but feeds 
are far’ from being a drug on the mar- 
ket. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.35 for 
No. 2 red wheat, March 10, Toledo rate 
points. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $6.60@6.75, local 
springs $7.75, and local Kansas $7.25, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran, $30@31, mixed feed $31, and mid- 
dlings $31@32, in 100s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
eee ree eet 26,300 55 
EMRE WHOM cc cccccccccccses 19,600 41 
WORF BBO oc cc cccrovesccses 16,900 35 
Two years AGO ...... essere 12,500 26 
Three years ago ........++. 39,447 82 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
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with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 24 134,700 69,945 52 
Last week ...... 18 121,950 57,871 47 
Year ago ......- 23 141,300 52,578 37 
Two years ago... 15 102,060 35,765 35 
NOTES 

Alfred Colton, of the Colton Bros. Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, was on ’change 
March 10. 


L. C. Chase, formerly vice president 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., was here early this week. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at 
Columbus, April 18-19. Headquarters 
will be announced later. 

Pitts Bros., flour and feed jobbers, 
Columbus, Ohio, have bought the plant of 
the Krumm Milling Co., recently sold at 
receiver’s sale, for $9,000. 

Cary J. King & Starr have succeeded 
to the brokerage business formerly con- 
ducted under the style of Cary J. King 
& Co., Cherokee Building, Rome, Ga. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, was expected 
to return late this week from Florida, 
where he has been taking a vacation. 

The Gray-Dyer Co. has succeeded to 
the brokerage business of H. G. McRae, 
Rome, Ga. This business was established 
by A. A. Fite & Co. in 1909, who were 
succeeded by McRae about 1918. 

T. A. Scott, for some time in the sales 
department of the Federal Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has engaged 
in the brokerage business at Mansfield 
and will handle flour and millfeed. 

W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., 
Franklin, Ind., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Franklin Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is recognized as one of the 
most successful young business men in 
the state. 

A. T. Moore, lately with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, as its 
representative in northern Indiana and 
lower Michigan, recently resigned his po- 
sition to enter the brokerage business in 
the same territory on his own account. 

G. L. Miller will represent the Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, in 
Ohio. He was formerly connected with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Indianap- 
olis, the Updike Milling Co. in Indiana, 
and for a short time with the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, in Ohio. 

Herman IF. Wright, recently with the 
Wisconsin Grain & Milling Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., is now connected with the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., as sales manager. W. C. Kreger 
will hereafter act in the capacity of gen- 
eral manager, having full and complete 
supervision over the milling operations 
and the business in general. 

Representatives of outside mills in 
Toledo this week were C. E. Monck, at- 
tached to the Cleveland office of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; W. F. Steele, Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co; William A. Fuerst, Empire 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; O. B. Gros- 
venor, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas; J. Lee Krumm, Krumm 
& McDonald Co., brokers, Columbus, 
Ohio, and A, C. Smith, broker, Columbus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
InpIANAPOLIS, INv., March 11.—Trad- 
ing in flour was without any outstanding 
features in Indiana this week. Buyers 
still show a disposition to hold their 
stocks to minimum requirements.  In- 
quiries, however, are fairly numerous. 
Quotations have a firm undertone, and 
there was no change of consequence in 
asking prices in the last six days. Soft 
winter patents, standard to short, are 
available at $6.50@7.50, 98-lb cotton 
basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis, in car lots. 
Hard winter patents, standard to short, 
are offered at $7.25@8.25, and spring 
patents, standard to short, at $7.50@8.50. 
In corn products the demand is fair. 
Prices are 10c per 100 lbs higher than 
two weeks ago, grits being quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $1.90, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.85, hom- 
iny at $1.95, hominy flakes at $2.80, 
cerealine at $2.50 and corn flour at $2. 
Feed continues to move in fair volume. 
Wheat bran is offered for shipment in 
ear lots at $31@33 ton, sacked, mixed 
feed at $31@33, and middlings at $38@ 
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35. Hominy feed is priced at $24 ton, 
bulk, and $25.50, sacked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain 
and stocks in store, in bushels, with 
comparisons for corresponding periods, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller 
for the week ended March 11: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

GE once etbinbacsee 7,932 35 

Last week ..... Asana tecne 8,963 39 

We BD. cainysdvcceevscses 7,647 34 

DwWO PERT GOO occ csreccicce 7,842 34 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WEES, vovccectsvecceeens 17,000 3,000 

CPM ce cccnceccncereseewes 431,000 162,000 

0 re ere errs - 212,000 136,000 

PEO 00 esac cpaweeeoasagees eres 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats 

March 11, 1922.... 184,000 437,000 362,000 

March 12, 1921.... 83,050 491,670 286,110 

March 13, 1920.... 363,931 583,940 68,480 


Similar figures for the week ended 
March 4: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
 . Sere re 8,963 39 
BG WOO cc ncciccescesens 8,797 39 
BO GOW sa ccccrcvesesosss 6,555 29 
BwO TORE BHO occ0cesccces 11,812 52 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
TONE evi naivanencesecase 25,000 3,000 
GOP vo csccvsesocvceesecs 547,000 216,000 
OBER sc ccrcccsusesecvcses 278,000 104,000 
De GA hon aedendd b56neanee 3.000 8 = ss acccce 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


March 4, 1922. 
March 5,:-1921. 
March 6, 1920. 


220,800 362,000 376,000 .... 
78,960 443,780 325,060 1,000 
399,330 510,000 95,510 8,900 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., March 11.—Flour 
demand from the Southeast has de- 
creased the past week. Complaint of 
dull sales has been made at most of the 
mills. Shipping instructions have not 
been active, and a smaller aggregate vol- 
ume of business has been reflected. Buy- 
ers lack confidence in the recent advances 
in prices, and are only taking small quan- 
tities to cover near-by needs. 

Cash wheat has not fluctuated greatly, 
and flour prices have kept within narrow 
range. Quotations at the close of the 
week were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8@ 
8.50; standard or regular patent, $7.40@ 
7.90; straight patent, $6.80@7.30; first 
clears, $5@5.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flour trade con- 
tinues quiet. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.50@9; hard winter wheat patent, 
$7.50@8. 

Wheat has been less active, with mills 
buying moderate supplies to cover needs. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.53 
@1.55 bu, Nashville. 

Demand for millfeed has been quiet, 
with little change. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $28@31; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $30@32. 

Corn meal sales continue dull, with 
prices easier, as follows: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.35@1.40; unbolted meal, $1.30 
@1.35. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to ‘he 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 177,270 97,232 54.9 
Last week ....... 175,230 106,697 60.8 
ZOAF GHO occscece 173,190 69,925 40.3 


136,394 61.3 
85,434 39.2 


Two years ago... 222,390 

Three years ago.. 217,770 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 

Marchi1l March 4 
43, 


ree 3,000 41,500 
Wheat, bus ..... iter 225,000 220,000 
Ge EY 654%.408<h600 110,000 111,000 
NS WOME 6 m6 sas 9 cia nn os 470,000 457,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 213 cars. 

The City bakery, Manchester, Tenn., 
has been sold by J. R. Golightly to O. F. 
Hickerson. 

G. L. Morris, statistician of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, re- 
ports 720,000 bus wheat on farms in 
Tennessee, March 1, or 15 per cent of the 
1921 crop. Shipments out of county 
where raised aggregated 22 per cent of 
crop. Corn on farms totaled 43,542,000 
bus, or 48 per cent of crop. 
Joun Lerrer. 


ALABAMA 

Mosite, Axa., March 11.—Market con- 
ditions are about the same as last week. 
Wholesalers report that, although buying 
is increasing very slowly, general indica- 
tions point to a revival within the next 
few weeks. Dealers still maintain that 
the unusually unfavorable weather is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of the present 
inactivity. Reports are coming in to the 
effect that farmers have about consumed 
their supply of home grown feeds. 

Prices are practically unchanged. Best 
patent flour is selling at $9.50@9.75 bbl, 
short patent hard winter wheat flour 
$7.75@7.85, in cottons, and spring wheat 
short patent $8.50@8.75. No. 2 white 
corn is quoted at 80@82c bu. Millfeed 
prices are about the same as last week, 
with bran at $1.70@1.90 per 100 lbs, and 
gray shorts $1.90@1.95. 

Jobbers are buying in solid car lots, 
but hardly ever more than a car at a 
time. Very few mills are sold up, and 
practically all purchases by jobbers and 
bakers call for spot delivery. 

Exports have increased, and the total 
amount passing through the port has 
been unusually large. Havana took 4,047 
bbls hard winter wheat flour in 200-lb 
cotton sacks, 7,125 bus white oats, 55 
long tons of mixed bran, 3,375 bus yellow 
corn, 69 long tons wheat bran, 146 long 
tons wheat feed; Batabano, 373 bus corn 
and 255 bbls flour; Cardenas, 204 bbls 
flour; Caibarien, 1,224 bbls flour; Matan- 
zas, 1,676 bbls flour; Sagua, 300 bbls 
flour; Belize, 518 bbls flour, 440 lbs corn, 
15 bales hay and 15 sacks oats. 


NOTES 

Mobile will send half a dozen repre- 
sentatives to the convention of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking Indus- 
try in Savannah next month. 

R. C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was in Mobile during the week, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sowden. They were 
guests of Gordon Smith, president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 

Epmunp A. CHeEsTeR. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., March 11.—The flour 
market this week has shown considerable 
activity, although buyers are very cau- 
tious, fearing declines. However, the 
general opinion that strong markets will 
prevail until the new crop is in sight 
has had the effect of stimulating trade. 
Winter wheat mills advanced their prices 
to $7.60@7.75 for top patents, while 
standard patents are offered at $7.25@ 
7.35. Kansas patents $7.90@8.65, and 
straights $7.50@7.75; northwestern pat- 
ents $8.75@9.25, with advertised brands 
50@75ce more. 

Less activity has been noted in the 
feed market, although in some commodi- 
ties the trade has been fairly active, with 
little change in prices. Bran is quoted 
at $35 ton, wheat shorts at $34@35, flour 
middlings at $35@37, and red dog at 
H3@44. 

NOTES 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association is co-operating with similar 
organizations in Lynchburg and Rich- 
mond in a movement to secure better 
freight rates for this territory. They 
will enlist the services of grain dealers 
and brokers throughout the state. The 
grain rate in the southeastern territory, 
at variance with rates to this port, is the 
subject of the controversy which the 
grain men here are prepared to carry 
to a conclusion. 

Representatives of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. and Rosenbaum Bros. con- 
ferred this week with the city port com- 
mission here relative to a lease on the 
new city grain elevator now being built, 
and the result of the conference is a 
likelihood that such a lease will be ef- 
fected. Preliminary dredging at the site 
of the elevator has begun, and the com- 
mission is asking for bids on the founda- 
tion work and superstructure. Concrete 
roads are being built-to the elevator site, 
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water mains are being laid there, and 
the prospects are the elevator will be in 
operation in time for the next fall’s 
grain crop. JosepH A. Leste. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututru, Mrinn., March 13.—Flour de- 
mand for the week was slow and spot- 
ted. Buyers took only small lots to 
cover requirements that had to be met, 
and showed no disposition to provide for 
the future. 

There was no appreciable increase of 
sales, but buyers who had outstanding 
contracts seemed ready to order flour 
out without any persuasion, and ship- 
ments during the week were quite liberal. 
No particular interest had developed as 
yet in flour for opening shipment by 
lake. Foreign interest is also lacking. 
Mill quotations were reduced 40c bbl, 
due to the easier price for wheat. 

Sales of durum flour last week were 
lighter than during the previous week. 
The trade watched the market closely, 
but buyers have their near-by require- 
ments pretty well covered and only took 
job lots to fill out assortments. The 
wheat market had an easier tendency, 
and this led to less confidence in the 
stability of the price level. 

Rye flour continues in the same old 
rut, and business moved slowly and in 
small volume. Local trade only shows 
any interest, and that in a small way. 

The millfeed market continues firm 
and quiet. Mills are still sold up and 
offering little. The only business was in 
mixed cars of flour to established cus- 
tomers. A little more than usual was 
made last week, due to larger operation. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Wee WOE sos sc ceeesseeeees 16,120 44 
BME WOO ccccccesceetenee 5,035 14 
Per error eT rere 10,740 30 
TS VERTS: GOO «co svacavcas 8,520 23 


NOTES 

H. H. Dinham, of the Duluth Ship- 
ping Co., has returned from California. 

The movement of oats is improving, 
more than 50 cars being on track this 
morning. 

C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., and G. P. Harbison, of the Harbi- 
son Commission Co., have returned from 
Florida. 

The Union Hay Co., of St. Paul, has 
opened a branch in Duluth, with Tess- 
man Bros. as its agents for consignment 
of hay and feed. 

Stocks of rye in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators last week increased 452,000 bus. 
Receipts ran nearly as large as in the 
active fall movement. 


H. F. Salyards, president of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, has returned, with 
his family, from a two months’ trip to 
Arizona and California. 

Total stocks of grain in Duluth-Su- 
perior elevators are 17,373,000 bus, and 
if the present rate of receipts keeps up 
for any length of time there should be 
20,000,000 here by the opening of naviga- 
tion. 

An interesting feature the past week 
was the out movement of 33,000 bus bar- 
ley in cars. This was the first shipment 
of any consequence since last fall, and 
indicated an urgent need of supplies in 
some quarters. 

Receipts of corn last week aggregated 
840,000 bus, the largest for any week 
during the present movement. Arrivals 
thus far have run close to 9,000,000 bus, 
the largest in the history of the market. 
Receipts today were much lighter, and 
demand is dropping off. 

The paralysis produced in the railroad 
yards by the storm has been about 
cleared away, and the mild weather has 
permitted a resumption of traffic on a 
normal scale. Shipments of wheat from 
Duluth were 73,000 bus, and of flaxseed 
21,000 bus. The country movement also 
increased, and on some days ran to more 
than 300 cars. 

Spring and durum wheats of the best 
grades have been in good demand, and 
mills are paying well to get them. Re- 
ceipts of the former were limited, so 
that any offerings were readily disposed 
of. In durum the top grades were want- 
ed, and were taken at going spreads or 
concessions. Off grades dragged as sup- 
plies increased. F. G. Cartson. 
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If the mild drops in wheat prices of 
the previous week are considered un- 
fortunate so far as the flour market is 
concerned, the big break of 6c for the 
week just closed may be relatively con- 
sidered as a disaster. With the slight 
breaks above mentioned the flour mar- 
ket was very seriously affected, because 
prior the reto buyers were beginning to 
feel confident that the situation was firm 
enough to warrant their making pur- 
chases. Since the last big break they 
are rather badly scared, in consequence 
of which buying is extremely limited. 

Some flour merchants, however, adhere 
to the position that the present level of 
prices, in view of general conditions, 
warrants buying. The breaks have had 
the effect of almost eliminating competi- 
tion of spot flour. Such business as has 
been done was almost entirely on mill 
shipment stuff, but the lots were small 
and very scattering, and most of these 
were put through on overnight bids. 

Buyers feel that statistically the situa- 
tion is firm, but when it is considered 
that the wheat market has dropped about 
l4c from the top, their waiting attitude 
may be justified. The best position is 
occupied by the lower grades, particular- 
ly second ‘clears. First clears are only 
fairly firm, but second clears are in much 
stronger demand. ‘This is undoubtedly 
caused by the continuance of fair in- 
quiries for export. 

While some mills, up to the present, 
have not followed wheat and decreased 
their prices, a reduction of about 30c per 
bbl is noticeable all down the line. Quo- 
tations: spring first patents, $9@9.50; 
standard patents, $7.40@8.10; first 
clears, $6@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$6. 25@6.50; hard winter straights, $7@ 
7.40; first ‘clears, $5.80@6.25; rye, $6@ 
6.50,— all in jute. 

VALUE OF ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has taken issue with Julius H. 
Barnes on the question of the value to 
wheat shippers of the proposed St. Law- 
rence Canal. The following statement 
by Mr, Barnes has been taken from the 
report of the joint commission, but seems 
to differ quite radically from govern- 
ment statistics: 

“Julius H. Barnes discussed the rates 
on the transportation of grain by various 
routes to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
concluded that if the St. Lawrence wat- 
erway were opened so that either lake 
carrier would extend its trip down to 
Montreal or the ocean carrier go up to 
the Head of the Lakes for its cargo, the 
transportation saving would be quite 
substantial, amounting perhaps to 10c 
bu. If this saving were fully reflected 
in the farm price it would mean a gain 
to the American farmers of $366,000,000 
a year, and to the western Canadian 
farmers $44,000,000, or one half these 
respective amounts if it were assumed 
that the farmer would only secure one 
half the full measure of saving by the 
new route.” 

It is pointed out, according to the 
statistics, that the wheat exports from 
the United States in 1920 (including 
wheat reduced to. flour) were 219,864,- 
549 bus, and the saving in transportation 
would only affect export wheat; conse- 
quently, at the rate of 10c bu, the total 
saving would be $21,986,454, instead of 
the $366,000,000 claimed by Mr. Barnes, 
and this would be further reduced by the 


fact that not all of the export wheat 
would follow the St. Lawrence route. 
NOTES 

G. B. Halboth, formerly connected 
with the Harry R. Gordon Co., has re- 
cently associated himself with W. T. 
Harding. 

Victor Newcomb, of Morrow & Co., 
will soon sail for Europe, where he ex- 
pects to make an extended tour and visit 
the trade. 

Siegmund Steeg, Chicago flour broker, 
was on ’change here Thursday, March 9, 
and Lou Weitzman, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, on March 10. 

The firm name of Siglow, Deming & 
Co. has been changed to Robert Siglow 
Co., Mr. Siglow having purchased all the 
assets and liabilities of the concern. The 
business will be carried on at the same 
address at 24 Stone Street. 


Among millers to visit this market this 
week were W. B. Webb, vice president 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., James 
Stewart, president Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and M. P. Full- 
er, sales manager Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 11.—Small 
bakers have bought a trifle of flour this 
week, and large ones little more. Job- 
bers have bought very sparingly, and re- 
tailers are hardly factors in the trade. 
This has been a disheartening week, com- 
ing close on a period of firm prices that 
some believed presaged an increasing de- 
mand. 

There is some western flour sold here 
at ruinously low prices. One of the big 
department stores put on its annual gro- 
cery sale this week, and included spring 
patents in its list, offerings eighths at 
$1.05, or at the rate of $8.40 bbl, deliv- 
ered anywhere in the city, or freight paid 
on sales of $5 and over, flour included, to 
any point within 200 miles of the city. 
The flour is B up by one of the big 
mills of the Northwest. 

Some of the mills, lacking shipping 
directions, did not grind. Others kept 
going on reduced capacity. An unfortu- 
nate aspect of this is the fact that it is 
the spring run-off of the Genesee River, 
with waterpower running to waste from 
the mill races that must be offset later 
on by expensive coal. There are conces- 
sions in prices all along the line. Patents 
have offered 25@35c cheaper, with clears 
showing about the same reduction. How- 
ever, this means little, for quotations are 
about nominal. The only exception is 
clears, with demand sufficient to clean up 
everything offered. 

Here are the going prices on hard 
wheat flours: spring patents, $9@9.25 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$9.20; spring straights, $8.75, cotton 98's, 
mostly jobbing; bakers patent, $8.60, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 

3.25@6.90, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7; low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

There has been little interest in soft 
wheat flours this week, but soft wheat 
mills are sold well ahead and have made 
relatively a good showing on shipments. 
Going prices on best brands of soft 
wheat flours range $6.60@6.70 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. However, the store 
mentioned in connection with the special 
sale on spring patents has been distribut- 
ing alleged winter straights at 83c in 
eighths, or $6.64 bbl, local delivery. Mills 
here are jobbing at $7. 

Rye flour is fairly steady, following 
grain. Mills are generally sold ahead 
futher than on wheat, and shipping di- 
rections are freer. Concessions on prices 
do not amount to more than 5c, with best 
white brands offered at $6.75 bbl, cotton 


98’s, car lots, Boston. Western brands 
are 50c lower, but prices on some have 
been unduly maintained here for several 
weeks. White is quoted at $7.bbl, me- 
dium at $6.50, and dark at $6, all in cot- 
ton 98's. 

There is good inquiry for feed, with 
prices about steady, although some are 
quoting 50c higher. If buying flour is a 
favor to the seller, then selling feed is a 
favor to the buyer, and the equalization 
is in mixed cars. Going prices: spring 
bran, $35@36 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $34; winter bran, $83, 
sacked, jobbing; spring middlings, $86@ 
38, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$35; winter middlings, $35, sacked, local. 
Rye feed steady at $27@28 ton, sacked, 
local mostly. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week .ccccscccvcccesse 6,900 37 
Last week ...ccscccesevece 6,900 37 


Of this week’s total, 5,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 600 
rye. 

. T. W. Kwapp. 
BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 11.—The unset- 
tled condition of the wheat market dur- 
ing the past week has been a natural 
obstacle to trading in flour. The drop of 
fully 30c bbl in open quotations on stand- 
ard spring wheat patents also had its 
effect upon the views of the trade, and 
the amount of business done was ex- 
tremely small. All buyers are acting in 
a most conservative manner, as they have 
been doing for weeks past. This abnor- 
mal condition prevails not only in the 
Boston market, but in all New England. 

As to the outlook for the local market, 
no one seems to expect any material 
change either in volume of sales or char- 
acter of demand for the remainder of 
the crop year. Buyers have evidently 
made up their minds that their best and 
safest policy is to keep just ahead of 
actual needs. There is at all times plenty 
of flour available, much of it quietly of- 
fering at 30@50c under open quotations. 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM BOSTON 


As a result of the greater movement 
of grain and other commodities through 
the port of Boston, some of the steam- 
ship lines have announced an increase 
in the number of their sailings. The In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co.’s 
schedule for this month has five steam- 
ers listed for Liverpool, four for Lon- 
don, three for Manchester, three for Ant- 
werp, two for Hamburg and one for 
Rotterdam. Some of these steamers will 
go to other ports to finish loading. 

At the present time there are 1,631,200 
bus grain in Boston elevators awaiting 
shipment. Some of it will go out during 
the coming week. It is reported that at 
least one more cargo of Russian Relief 
grain will go from Boston to a Russian 
Baltic port or a Russian port in the 
Black Sea, but no definite arrangements 
have yet been made. 

* * 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed this week against the Rosseau 
Baking Co., Inc., Fall River, Mass., by 
four creditors, with claims aggregating 


$1,160. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Bauttimore, Mp., March 11.—Flour 
found a few takers on the 15c drop in 
wheat, though most buyers have good 
stocks at fair levels and prefer to do 
no buying until compelled to or until 
prices get back to where they belong. 

Springs were lower and more salable, 
first patents closing nominally at $8@ 
8.25; standard patent, $7.50@7.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Sales showed some increase, and includ- 
ed short patent at quotations, standard 
patent at $7.75 and fancy first clear at 
$6.25, all basis cotton. Offerings were 
good, with most mills anxious to sell 
for quick shipment. 

Hard winters were downward and 
slow, short patents at the close ranging 
$7.50@7.75; straights, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c 
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less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Some good flours were offered around 
$7.50, cotton, but the trading seems to 
have been confined to a few cars of 
straight at and around $7. First clear 
was offered more freely, but it was not 
wanted by either export or domestic 
buyers. 

Soft winters were easier and inactive, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.75 
@7; near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Patents were offered close to $7 by some 
of the Ohio mills, while others wanted 
more, with near-by obtainable for less. 
There was no trading in this grade, as 
far as could be learned. Near-by 
straights were wanted in limited quanti- 
ties by local buyers where the price fol- 
lowed the drop in wheat, but not other- 
wise. The best sale of the week was 
probably that of a round lot made to 
New York by a near-by mill at $5.90, 
bulk, which looks low, with New York 
quoting such stock in one of its favorite 
dailies at $6.25@6.75 in 140-lb jutes. 
Fly-cut or weevily offerings were ob- 
tainable at $1@1.25 bbl below the price 
of strictly sound pany 

City mills ran lightly, and found trade 
slow, domestic and export. They made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 34,265 
bbls; destined for export, 20,638. 

NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
11,940 bbls flour and 2,375,556 bus grain 
—234,407 wheat, 1,876,006 corn and 265,- 
143 rye. 

E. H. Koester, president E. H. Koes- 
ter bakery, has returned from a trip to 
Palm Beach and Miami, Fla., and Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to March 11, 1922, 297,334 
bus; year ago, 139,763. Range of prices 
this week, 67@70c; last year, 795,@84c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.75 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; 
corn, 80c; rye, $1.20; barley, 90c; oats, 
55e. 

Receipts of southern wheat from 
June 17, 1921, to March 11, 1922, 1,175,- 
273 bus; same period last year, 1,430,- 
191. Range of prices this week, $1.05@ 
1.44; last year, $1.45@1.70. 

It is announced that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has assigned the 
steamer Homestead (9,751 deadweight 
a to the Black Diamond Steamship 

Corporation for its Baltimore-Antwerp- 
Rotterdam service. 


The American Stores Co., operating 
hundreds of grocery stores over the 
country as Asco Stores, opened six of 
them here yesterday, with the announce- 
ment that more will follow as fast as 
suitable locations can be found. 


About 25 retail bakers of Baltimore 
have been indicted for delivering bread 
in wholesale quantities on Sunday. They 
contend that as retailers they have the 
right both to sell and deliver bread on 
Sunday, under the revised act of 1920. 


Henry Snow, of Henry Snow & Son, 
wholesale grocers and flour, has had 
plans drawn for remodeling his six-story 
warehouse, 36x106, into an office building 
with 60 offices. Six or more firms have 
been invited to submit estimates for the 
work, 

The Baltimore Piggly-Wiggly Co., 
Inc., capital stock 10,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock, par value $50, and 20,000 
shares common stock without par value, 
to deal in provisions, groceries, etc., has 
been incorporated by J. Loran Bowles, 
Elsie E. Hoch and L. Ruth Athey. 


The Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain 
exporters, is loading the steamer North 
Britain, of the Black Diamond fleet, with 
6,000 tons, or about 240,000 bus, seed 
corn, part yellow and part white, packed 
in bags for a Black Sea port (Russian 
Relief), for which it is said the ship will 
receive 35c per 100 lbs freight. 


The big new sugar refinery of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., just fin- 
ished at Locust Point, Baltimore, has 
already received a cargo of molasses 
from Cuba, and expects to receive its 
first cargo of raw sugar next week. Of 
course the boats bringing in the raw 
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material will soon be taught the impor- 
tance of taking out flour. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold 
its annual dinner and election of officers 
March 16, on the roof garden of the 
Century Theatre. The wives, daughters 
and sweethearts of the members have 
been invited to attend both the play, 
which will precede the meeting of the 
club, and the dinner afterward. As 
President Mears will decline re-election, 
it is generally believed that Vice Presi- 
dent J. Ross Myers will succeed to the 
presidency. 

The personal estate of the late William 
P. Schmidt, manager of the Schmidt 
Daylight yeas | of the City Baking Co., 
who was found asphyxiated in a room 
of his bakery last fall, has been ap- 
praised at $93,856. The list includes 681 
shares of City Baking Co.’s preferred 
stock, valued at $54,480, and 692 shares 
of City Baking Co.’s common stock, 
valued at $29,583. It is stated that Mr. 
Schmidt bequeathed a third of his estate 
to his widow and two thirds to the chil- 
dren of his brother, Charles Schmidt, 
president of the City Baking Co. 


Visitors of the week were Paul F. 


Sanborn, southeastern representative 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont; J. W. Honeysett, sales manager 
Millbourne Mills, Philadelphia; Edwin 
T. Douglass, general manager Western 
Transit Co., and George D. MacDonald, 
of Western Elevating Association, Inc., 
grain forwarders, Buffalo; Wick Corwin, 
with Galesburg (Ill.) Molasses Feed Co; 
J. M. Cassady, with Miller-McConnel 
Grain Co., grain and millfeeds, Kansas 
City; Thomas C. Bowling, secretary and 
manager Jefferson Milling Co., Charles 
Town, W. Va. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., March 11.—Firmness 
and activity characterized the early part 
of the past week in the local flour mar- 
ket, but toward the end there came a 
slump that was rather disturbing to 
traders. A fair amount of flour was 
sold, according to the dealers. 

The general opinion of prospective 
buyers was that lower prices would pre- 
vail, and this caused hesitancy on the part 
of many to make purchases for future 
needs. Sales the past week were princi- 
pally for prompt shipment and immedi- 
ate requirements. 

Kansas mills did some business at 
prices that some of the representatives 
were told by wire were “ruinous,” but it 
was a question of accepting the offer or 
losing the sale. 

There is considerable activity in the 
market for clears. The demand is good 
and prices are well maintained. There is 
also a fair call for rye flour. Buckwheat 
flour continues dull. 

Prices the past week: spring wheat 
patent $7.50@8.75, hard winter $7@8.25, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.50 
@6, bulk; clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; pure white rye $5.75@6.25, 
pure dark $4.75@5.25. 

The millfeed market was inactive, and 
prices showed little or no change. Bran 
and standard middlings were easier, and 
demand fair. Prices prevailing: stand- 
ard: middlings, $32@32.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $33@33.50; bran middlings, $831@ 
31.50; red dog, $35@36. 

NOTES 

John Landes, of the Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a business visitor here 
this week. 

Daniel Winters,a baker of Harrisburg, 
Pa., died at his home there on March 8, 
aged 70 years. 

E. W. Coppeck, of the Salona Feed & 
Supply Co., Salem, Ohio, called on the 
trade here this week. 

Jesse C. Stewart, president of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., spent several days 
in New York the past week. 

Edward H. Swearer, president of the 
Duquesne Baking Co., of Pittsburgh, has 
been elected a member of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

F. J. Allen, general manager Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was a 
recent caller on L. E. Bowman, Pitts- 
burgh representative of the company. 

Rudolph Stolfer, of Washington, Pa.. 
doing business as Stolfer’s bakery, has 
been adjudicated a bankrupt. Liabili- 
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ties, $3,000. Among the creditors are the 
Washington Milling Co. and Charles 
Koch & Co. 

M. Katz, proprietor of the Keystone 
grocery, Harrisburg, Pa., has given 500 
loaves of bread to the needy. He made 
a formal announcement of his intention 
in the newspapers, and at the appointed 
time a bread line several blocks long was 
formed. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puinapevpuia, Pa., March 11.—With 
wheat fluctuating violently, the flour mar- 
ket was unsettled during the past week 
and limits were generally reduced about 
25c bbl. Buyers lacked confidence, and 
confined their operations closely to the 
satisfaction of immediate requirements. 
When obliged to come into the market, 
they were looking around for bargains, 
and were generally able to pick up spot 
goods a little below manufacturers’ 
prices. Export deliveries were of small 
proportions, with buyers giving prefer- 
ence to the cheaper grades. 


RAIL RATES AND THE FLOUR TRADE 

At the fourth annual dinner of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia, held on Feb. 
27, George Dallas Dixon, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, addressed 
the club on the railroad situation in gen- 
eral. He said, in part: “Without at- 
tempting to deny the desirability for 
transportation at as low rates as will 
properly support it, I cannot help feel- 
ing that the effect of the existing rate 
levels, as a restraining influence upon 
trade, has been very much exagger- 
ated, Let us take your own business, 
for example. In 1914 flour brought at 
wholesale in Philadelphia, roughly, 3.80 
@5.20 bbl, according to grade. The 
charge for hauling a barrel from Chicago 
for Zemestie use was 29c, and for export 
26c. In 1920 flour was nearly at its 
peak, ranging $10@12.50 bbl, in round 
figures, and the export and domestic 
freight rates from Chicago were doth 
66c. In other words, while the price of 
flour had risen here in Philadelphia by 
more than $6@7 bbl, according to grade, 
the railroad charge for bringing it from 
Chicago had risen only 27@40c. Clearly, 
the increase in freight rates made up 
only a very small part of the increased 
price. 

“Since the high point in freight rates 


there have been reductions so that now ~ 


the domestic rate from Chicago is 57c 
and the, export rate 45c, decreases of 9c 
and 2ic bbl, respectively. Flour, in the 
meantime, has failen $2@4 bbl, and, 
clearly, the reductions in the rates have 
ad only a very small effect upon the 
declines in price. The truth is, of course, 
that both the great advances in the 
price which took place during the war, 
and the very considerable declines which 
have followed, were due to vast upheav- 
als in general economic conditions in 
which the changes in freight rates, 
either up or down, were relatively minor 
factors. 

“The problem of increasing the flour 
business of Philadelphia seems to me 
largely one of further developing the ex- 
port trade. It is quite obvious that the 
consuming capacity of the city itself 
cannot be expected to grow at a much 
more rapid rate than that of the increase 
of population. The same limitation also 
broadly applies to the consuming power 
of the domestic territory for which 
Philadelphia is a natural distributing 
center. Philadelphia flour merchants, 
therefore, must find more customers 
abroad if they are to increase greatly the 
total volume of their sales. 

“In a general way, in the period im- 
mediately preceding the war, the receipts 
of flour in this city were running in the 
neighborhood of 2,000,000 bbls a year, 
of which about half was exported. In 
1914 the total receipts were 2,400,000 
bbls, and the exports 1,100,000. From 
that year on exports swiftly increased, 
due to the rapidly growing demands of 
the allied countries for. our foodstuffs. 
The peak of the export business was 
reached in 1919 and 1920, the exports in 
those years being respectively 2,850,000 
and 2,875,000 bbls. 

“After that magnificent showing, how- 
ever, we experienced a collapse that was 
swift and startling, for in 1921 the ship- 
ments of flour abroad, through this port, 
amounted to only 682,000 bbls. This 


great decline was no doubt in very large 
part unavoidable. It was merely one of 
the manifestations of the stoppage of 
buying power abroad, which occurred 
when war activities ceased and the im- 
poverished condition of all the nations of 
Europe and their people became evident. 
However, the problem now is to rebuild 
the export trade. 

“The situation appears to be one which 
gives to the flour merchants of Phila- 
delphia a vital interest in the general 
question of fostering the foreign com- 
merce of this port, and I am told that 
there is no more enthusiastic group of 
workers for the port than are the flour 
merchants. Probably the most important 
step ever taken for building up the for- 
eign commerce of this city was that 
which has just resulted in the formal or- 
ganization of the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau, which is to func- 
tion for the sole purpose of attracting 
export and import traffic to this port, fa- 
cilitating its handling here, and making 
the advantages of the waterfront, trans- 
portation and harbor facilities of Phila- 
delphia known not only all over this 
country but all over the world.” 


NOTES 


The American Stores Co. has applied 
for membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

John O. Foering, formerly chief grain 
inspector of the Commercial Exchange, 
and wife, have returned from Dunedin, 
Fla. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were W. B. Webb, vice president 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
Charles B. Spaulding, secretary and 
manager New Century Co., flour buyer, 
and Siegmund Steeg, flour exporter, Chi- 
cago. 

At a.meeting of the directors of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, on March 8, un- 
qualified indorsement was given to the 
formation of the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau, and they appoint- 
ed Emil P. Albrecht, Philip Godley and 
A. L. Geyelin as their representatives to 
serve on the board of directors of the 
new organization, which proposes to sell 
the facilities of the port, not only to 
the shippers of this city and state, but 
also to those of other sections of the 
country. 

Samvet S. Dantets. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 11.—A few 
millers believe that the sharp break in 
wheat helped them to a little business, 
while it had just the opposite effect on 
others. The amount of flour sold, on 
the whole, was no more than, if as much 
as, last week. A few mills struck stand- 
ing bids for patents, and got at least a 
fair run for several days, but there is 
nothing in the outlook for next week to 
increase the output worth mentioning. 
The big mills had an export order or two, 
but fell down on domestic trade, which 
left the output for the week a few thou- 
sand barrels less. 

The only hopeful indication of im- 
provement in demand was that buyers 
were not so bearish, and showed more 
inclination to bid fairly reasonable prices. 
There was much less talk of reselling. 
The mills cut prices severely at times, 
but were somewhat steadier the past two 
days, and quotations represent the mar- 
ket for the best family patents. 

There were no first clears offered, and 
only a small amount of second clears. 
The mills are all sold ahead for some 
weeks. Inquiry, however, was reported 
light this week. Rye flour very unset- 
tled, and demand light. 

The local retail trade is light, and 
prices 25c lower than last week, the best 
patent, in cotton 98's, being quoted at 
$9, and bakers at $8.75. 

Kansas mill agents reported fairly 
good buying for prompt shipment, and 
little booked ahead. Prices were about 
50c lower, but strengthened up the last 
two days. The range for short patent 
was $7.50@8.25, and for standard pat- 
ent $675@7.60, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian best patents are offered to- 
day at $8.25, and bakers at $8, track, 
Buffalo, but no business is reported. 

Millfeeds were easier early in the 
week, buyers expecting a decline, instead 
of which the mills advanced prices 50c 
@$1 late yesterday. .The demand, which 
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showed signs of lagging, started up 
again, and with practically no offerings 
of spot, except a little transit stuff, and 
production falling off, there was no dif- 
ficulty in getting buyers for carloads 
interested at the advance. The mills, 
as a rule, are sold ahead for the rest of 
the month, and are only offering mixed 
cars with flour. Bran was advanced 50c, 
and the other feeds $1. From all ad- 
vices, there are no prospects of a de- 
cline, as jobbers are believed to have the 
situation well in hand, and all the fodder 
has been used up. No Canadian feeds 
offered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed steady and in 
good demand. Hominy feed in liberal 
supply and easy, although trade”is re- 
ported active at present prices. Gluten 
feed firm. One producer is reported 30 
days behind on shipments, and others 
offering freely, guarding against decline. 
Cottonseed meal steady;: demand fair. 
Oil meal unsettled. The mills are sold 
ahead and are quoting $56, while resell- 
ers have plenty, and are accepting $53@ 
54 when buyers can be found. Milo is 
beginning to arrive, and there is a good 
demand. Distillers’ dried grains scarce, 
and no offerings of brewers’ or beet 
pulp. 

Buckwheat flour dull and easy. Buck- 
wheat scarce, about the. only offerings 
coming from millers. Holders here re- 
fuse to sell at quotations. Rolled oats 
quiet but steady. Reground oat hulls 
strong, with a good demand, and offer- 
ings very light. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
-, Meer ieee erry 128,600 77 
SOG WHO 0:6 ccc scccvesas 131,075 79 
BOBF OBO ¢ 000% -.» 136,760 82 
Two years ago . 80,355 48 
Three years ago.......... 95,130 57 


NOTES 


Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Flour Corporation, New 
York, was here this week. 

There are over 6,000,000 bus oats at 
this port, and the movement is light. 
A year ago there were only 2,000,000 bus. 

J. L. Hamilton, of Albany, has been 
appointed representative of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, in this 
state. 

Stocks of wheat here, in store and 
afloat, are about 5,000,000 bus, compared 
with 3,400,000 a year ago and 8,500,000 
in 1920. . 

A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., grain dealers, has returned from 
Camden, S. C., where he spent his annual 
winter vacation. 

Extensive alterations aré being made 
in the plant of the Syracuse Bread Co., 
which was recently taken over by the 
General Baking Co. 

The Buffalo Flour Club has completed 
arrangements for a credit bureau in con- 
nection with the Buffalo Produce Ex- 
change system. This will be in charge 
of John Herman, secretary of the ex- 
change. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has spent $150,000 this winter in adding 
to the capacity and attractiveness of its 
three passenger steamers. Regular serv- 
ice will begin June 11 between Buffalo 
and Duluth. 

The ice field off this port is solid, and 
a late opening of navigation is predict- 
ed. Some old mariners put the date 
April 15, which will be plenty early, with 
a widespread strike of coal miners al- 
most certain. 

There are only seven grain laden 
steamers, out of a fleet of 62 which laid 
up here last year with winter storage 
cargoes, remaining unloaded, and these 
will be out before April 1. Wheat is 
going for export at a rapid rate. 

Two steamers at this port in Novem- 
ber, 1917, had wet grain in their cargoes, 
which were consigned to the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., and the latter refused to pay 
for the~damaged parts of the cargoes. 
The steamship company brought suit 
in the United States court here, and 
the judge dismissed the libels owing, he 
said, to the fact that the bilges on the 
boats were clogged and that this caused 
the damage, instead of the heavy weather. 


E. BAanGasser. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 11 ¢ 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading- Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


WROSGMORES co cccenccevecsoevesse $8.95@9.15 
Spring patents, jute............+. 7.70@8.20 
Spring straights, jute ..........+. 7.380 @7.80 


Spring clears, jute ........+.-++++ 5.00@5.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.50@4.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.00@8.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........+-$6.50@7.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.25@6.70 
Clear, southern, jute .........++++ 4.70@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute .......$6.85@7.60 
Patent, 95 per cent .......+...+.- 6.60@7.35 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...... eeeeeeee 5.00@5.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.50@5.85 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.25@56.55 
WHEAT—Premiums are relatively strong- 
er to the futures than a week ago, but 
values have declined on all grades. Best 
red winter is 6@7c lower, and _ inferior 
grades are off about 4c. All grades of 
spring wheat about 8c lower. Milling de- 
mand good for quality offerings, of which 
(here have been very few. Elevators showed 
but little interest. St. Louis purchased 5,000 
bus No. 2 red here. Receipts, 144 cars, com- 
pared with 166 last week, and 284 a year 
ago. Compared with May, premiums closed 
as follows: 


1 red May to lc un h May to 2c un 


2 red 2@4c under 2@3c under 
3 red 3@5c under 4@é6c under 
{ red 7@10c under 8@12c under 
1 hard 2@2%c under 2@38c under 
3@4c under 
; hard 6@8c under 6@8e under 


” 


0@15c under 


1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
hard 3@4c under 2 
3 
} hard 10@15c under 4 
1 

2 

3 


1 n May to 3c under May to 7c over 
2n 2@65c undér 2c’ un to ic ov 
}n 10@16c under b 2@10c under 


peamadentanh 
SBesSoorr crocs 


! n 10@20c under 4 4@17c under 
| m 2@4c under 3 m 10@12c under 
2m 4%@8c under 4m 12@l17c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
L908, scves @142._—..... - 177% @179% 
2 red. 136% @140 eeee ‘@140 174 @178% 
lL hd. 132% @137% ..... @143% 166% @178% 
» hd. 181% @138% 140 @143% 164 @174% 
1a h.....@138 % .....-@147% 169% @172 
Ss D sees deevans 06458 @..... 175% @176 
2 S-ssawe Dincces 05966 0e 0066. cess 173 
1 a n140 @171 meager TE" 171% @178% 
2 dm .....@144 -143 @148 165% @175% 
” CORN—Cash corn 4@5c lower on the 
week, Both domestic and export demand 
good. Receipts, 2,077 cars, compared with 


1,984 last week and 2,769 a year ago. Ship- 
ping sales totaled about 2,125,000 bus. 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 

This week 


Last week Last year 
-@61 @ 


1 mix... 59 @59% osenQeees 
2 mix... 56 @59% 60% @64% 66 @69% 
3 mix... 55 @58% 59 @63 65% @66% 
4 mix... 53% @57 58% @61°" 60% @64 
5 mix... 58% @55% 657 @61 59% @63% 
6 mix... 53% @55 57% @60%. 58% @62 
yellow. 59% @60 62% @65%% | 70% @710% 
2 yellow. 56% @60% ee oe % “67 @70% 
3 yellow. 55 @59 @63 62% @68 
4 yellow. 54 @57 b8 @62 60% @64% 
5 yellow. 53% @56% 57 @61 59% @63 
6 yellow. 52% @55% 57 @61 58% @63 
1 white, ‘....@.... 62% @64 69% @70% 
2 white. 584% @62% 61 @65 67 @68% 
3 white, 554% @59% 59 @63 62% @68 
4 white. 54 @58% 58% @62 60% @63% 
5 white. 544% @57% 57%@60% ....@.... 
6 white. 53%@55% 57% @60 seoeBPeose 
OATS—Cash prices 3@4c lower for the 
week. Improvement in export demand has 


put some life into domestic situation, and 
cash business has been fairly good. All 
offerings easily absorbed. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 41 @45 42 @46% 43% @46% 
2 white. 38 @45 39% @47% 43% @46% 
3 white. 35 @41% 35 @42% 42 @45% 
4 white. 33% @39% 34% @40% 41 @45 


RYE—Shipping sales from this market 
were large, and export trade the past two 
weeks has been the best of the season. 
Total exports from the seaboard for the 
week are estimated at between 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 bus. Cash prices steady. Receipts, 
32 cars. No. 2 ranged $1@1.02%, 
$1.00% @1.04 last week, and $1.45@1.48% a 
year ago. May closed today at $1.07, and 
July at 95%c, 

BARLEY—Domestic business slow, and no 
export. Prices fairly steady. The range 
was 60@72c, compared with 58@70c last 
week and 65@85c a year ago. May closed 
today at ¢5%c. 

CORN GOODS—Good demand in package 
trade, but bulk business dragging. Prices 
about unchanged. Export trade demoralized 
on most products, on account of large Rus- 
sian relief buying of hominy grits. Cern 
flour $1.72%, corn meal $1.55, cream meal 
$1.60, pearl hominy $1.65, granulated hominy 
$1.65, oatmeal $2.85, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
Rolled oats, $2.55, per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED MEAL—Fair trade, and price 


against ~ 


down $2 to $54 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Buyers 
seem to be pretty well stocked at present. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1 1922 1921 


922 1921 
Flour, bblis..... 235 263 239 116 
Wheat, bus.... 285 412 234 318 
Corn, bus...... 4,640 4,844 3,927 2,758 
Oats, bus...... 1,448 1,672 1,493 958 
Rye, bus....... 49 43 50 28 
Barley, bus.... 152 199 42 70 





DULUTH, MARCH 11 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b., mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
Today Year ago 
Family patent .......$7.75@8.00 $8.45@8.70 


Bakers patent ........ 7.35@7.70 8.20@8.45 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 7.25@7.75 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 6.25@5.75 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.50@7.65 9.25@9.50 
Durum patent ........ 7.10@7.25 9.00@9.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.55; No. 2 straight, $5.90; No. 
3 dark, $3.85; No. 5 dark, $5.75; No. 8 rye, 
$5.15. 

WHEAT—The market closed easier on all 
wheat, the heaviness being caused by a 
general bearish feeling and week-end even- 
ing up. Interest was in the durum. Re- 
ceipts picked up, and offerings commenced 
to press on the market. Choice grades were 
in good demand, while the off stuff of durum 
was inclined to drag. Stocks increased 249,- 
000 bus on the week; now reported at 2,- 
900,000. 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -—Durum— 

May May July 
BEAPGM. © ccccsceeces 150 126% 118 
BEAPOR OF ic ccccccvece 150 126 118% 
OS EE aere ere 147 125% 119% 
SEE WP a.0'060:00600% 143 121 114% 
Maren 10 «ccc gevess 144 123% 116% 
March 11 ..cccccsies 144 122% 116 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
March 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
6. 55% @56% 35% @36% 103 41@63 
i 55% @55% 35% @36% 101% 41@63 
8.. 55% @56%, 385% @365% 104% 42@64 
9.. 52% @53 33% @34% 101% 42@64 
10.. 54 @54% 33% @34% 101% 42@64 
11.. 545 @55%% 34 @35 102 42@64 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark ee 
March No. 1 No. No. 3 
6... 152% @166% 146% 160% 134% @152% 
7... 1515 @1655% 145% @159% 133% @151% 
8... 152% @166% 146% @160% 134% @152% 
9... 148% @162% 142% @156% 130% @148% 
10... 149 @163 143 @157 131 @149 
11... 148% @162% 142% @156% 130% @148% 
o——Amber durum———, -—Durum—, 
March No. 1 No No. 2 


6. 135% @144% 133% @144% 124% 122% 
7. 135 @144 133. @144 124 122 
8. 13456@143% 1325 @143% 12356 ©1215 
9. 128 @139 126 @139 119 117 
10. 180% @141% 128%@141% 121% 119% 
11. 129% @140% 127% @140% 120% 118% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 








Spring .... 83 103 27 56 52 3 
Durum .... 258 110 20 16 20 69 
Winter . 34 1 15 ea 0 es 

Totals .. 375 214 62 72 72 72 
COPR ccecs - 841 157 i a4 3 os 
Oates .c.cce 61 158 19 3 20 


2 
Rye ....+.. 452 69 235 oe 50 
5 oe 5 3 


a, ss ss Gs SE ca ah 
Flaxseed .. 20 10 20 21 2 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 11, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor § 192 53 es 40 205 3 
3dkn 
3 nor j 68 65 1 12 47 3 
All other 
spring .. 507 354 213 15 83 12 


1,2 am al 








1,2 dur § 259 73 4237 76 15 2 
All other 
durum ..1,829 1,116 1,096 188 12 3 
Winter .... 65 1 11 19 1 9 
Mixed ..... os 53 12 164 72 13 
Totals ...2,920 1,715 1,570 614 435 45 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Domestic——, -——Bonded——_, 

1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





GCOPR 2secie 488 ee ss ¢ wt 
GBS .vsees 4,312 91 oe 2 
Rye . 249 6,966 % x e+ 
Barley 28 96 10 1 2 
Flaxseed .. 121 1,658 39 ie 1 ° 
FLAXSEED 

Futures finished without much of any 

change. Operators refrained from entering 


into dealings while the present lull is on. 
Receipts continue extremely light, and the 


“few cars that showed up daily failed to fill 


the crushing demand. Bids were extended 
lc, No. 1 spot now being quoted at May 
price to 4c over; to arrive, May to 8c over 
May delivery price. Local elevator holdings 
decreased 921 bus for the week. 


co _Close——_, 
Opening March 12 
Marché High Low Mar.11 1921 

May ..$2.59 $2.62 $2.57% $2.59 $1.80 


July .. 2.56 2.58% 2.54 2.56% 1.84 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 11 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


0 SS oe ee $7.00 @7.70 

ED 3555 6'0:6490.008000908000%002 6.45 @6.90 
CS RR errr reer 5.25@5.90 
BOSSE SIRE ccc ccesveceesese eeee 4.50@4.75 


MILLFEED—Continued strong demand at 
advance of $1@2 in gray shorts. Brown 
shorts unchanged to 50c higher. Bran in 
fair demand at decline of 50c. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $24.50@25; 
brown shorts, 27@27.50; gray shorts, $29 
@30. 

WHEAT—While future prices sagged 4@ 
5c during the week, small receipts and a 
good demand for choice wheat from the 
mills and for intermediate grades from ele- 
vators sustained prices in the cash market. 
The better grades of hard wheat are un- 
changed. Low grades are 2@3c_ lower. 
Quality was lacking in soft wheat arrivals, 
and prices declined 2@4c. Receipts were 
805 cars, compared with 862 last week and 
1,124 a year ago. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.27@1.50, No. 2 $1.26@1.50, No. 3 
$1.25@1.49, No. 4 $1.18@1.47; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.34@1.36, No. 2 $1.32@1.33, No. 3 
$1.27@1.31, No. 4 $1.21@1.25. 

CORN—Light receipts of corn met with 
enough demand to hold prices practically 
unchanged from a week ago. Arrivals were 
386 cars, compared with 526 last week and 
546 a year ago. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 1 54c, No. 2 54c, No. 3 53%c, No. 4 53c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 55c, No. 2 55c, No. 3 54%c, 
No. 4 54c; mixed corn, No. 1 53% @54c, No. 
2 53%ec, No. 3 53@53%c, No. 4 53c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 21,450 14,950 124,130 68,900 


W't, bus, .1,098,900 1,865,700 1,152,900 1,243,350 


Corn, bus,..498,750 821,250 226,250 182,500 
Oats, bus... 81,600 117,300 88,500 126,000 
Rye, bus... 7,700 11,000 4,400 15,400 
Barley, bus. 13,500 65,500 33,800 31,200 
Bran, tons. 900 620 5,240 3,880 
Hay, tons.. 5,232 4,596 1,128 28,801 





TOLEDO, MARCH 11 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
s, f.o.b., mill, $6.60@6.75; local springs, 
.75; local Kansas, $7.25. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ..... eeevnes $30.00 @31.00 


Winter wheat mixed feed....... 30.50@31.50 
Winter wheat middlings .. 31.00@32.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags....... ° - @53.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 26 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 87 cars, 48 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 47 cars, 31 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 


1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 29,000 51,800 134,085 4,213 
Corn, bus.. 108,750 82,300 40,810 11,029 
Oats, bus.... 96,350 45,100 35,605 42,020 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 11 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Se SN a 6.5 o-5'9 5404-0 0004004008 $7.90 @8.20 
Standard .. 7.40@7.65 
First clear 5.00@5.50 


basis, 








Patent ccccccccseccecs 16004: 608,01 - 7.10@7.30 
a eer re rer. eee 6.35 @6.65 
Ee ME. ctxe uses ceed esanaawea ce 4.75 @5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

Serr er oe 6.90 @7.20 
Pe cee pha Us e0 Oke eee 6 ease 6.30@6.60 
Oe GORA once coated sncoessesaece 4.75 @5.25 

MIL Market displayed a weaker 
tendency this week, while demand was less 
active, Offerings very light. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 


$27@28; soft winter bran, $27.50@28; 
shorts, $30@31. 

WHEAT—Sound country run wheat in 
light supply, and meeting good demand. 
Premiums stiffening. Local mills and ship- 
pers took all grades of soft wheat good 
enough for milling; lower grades were car- 
ried over. Hard wheat demand quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 255 cars, against 300 last week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red $1.45@1.48, No. 4 red $1.40 
@1.43; No. 1 hard $1.34, No. 2 hard $1.32. 

CORN—Some days demand was light, 
while at other times more activity was not- 
ed. Receipts, 348 cars, against 426. Cash 
prices: No. 2 corn, 57@58c; No. 3 corn, 57c; 
No. 2 yellow 59@60c, No. 3- yellow 59c, No. 
4 yellow 57c; No. 2 white, 59@60c, 


gray 


OATS—Market as dull as ever. Receipts, 
194 cars, against 316. Cash prices: No. 2 
oats, 38@40c; No. 3 oats, 36@37c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 96,570 838,420 134,390 92,950 
Wheat, bus.. 534,000 596,512 613,690 391,110 
Corn, bus.... 605,800 872,300 764,125 555,540 
Oats, bus.... 492,000 714,000 460,690 591,750 
i, ff. a 8,800 14,300 5,300 
Barley, bus. 25,600 6,400 5,710 


9,670 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 11 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring firet patent ...csccccccses $8.00 @8.25 
Spring standard patent ....... .. 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.50 @7.75 
Hard winter standard grade...... 7.00 @7.25 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75 @6.00 
Rye flour, white .....ccccoccssess 6.10 @6.50 
Rye GOur, Standard ..ccsccesseess 5.25 @5.65 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ......... see $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.25 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.35 


MILLFEED—Easier on spring bran, other- 
Quo- 
in, 


wise unchanged and quiet throughout. 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring b 
$33@33.50; soft winter bran, $35@35 ‘ 
standard middlings, $34.50@35; flour mid- 
dlings, $36@37; red dog, $40@42; city mills’ 
middlings, $34.50@35. 

WHEAT—Down 1%@2%c: demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 493,227 bus; ex- 








ports, 234,407; stock, 1,029,109. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.424%4; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.40%; range 


of southern for week, $1.05@1.44. 
CORN—Advanced 1%c; movement and de- 


mand large. Receipts, 1,803,520 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,876,006; stock, 4,442,827. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, 
track, 72c; contract spot, 69%4c; No. 4, spot, 
67%c; range of southern for week, 67@70c. 

OATS—Off %c; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 13,865 bus; stock, 151,643. 
Closing prices: ‘No. 2 white, domestic, 47%c; 


No. 3 white, domestic, 46%c. 


RYE—Gained 3%4c: movement and demand 











light. Receipts, 35,146 bus; exports, 265,143; 
stock, 1,564,135. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.14. 
BOSTON, MARCH 11 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short......$9.25@9.5 
Spring patents, standard ......... 8.25 @9. 
Spring Brat COATS 2c ccsicccvesces 5.50@6 
Hard winter patents ............. 7.25@ 
Soft winter patents ........ ceva See 
Soft winter straights .......... . 6.50@ E 
Soft winter clears ............... 5.25@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent Tree cre. 6.00 @6.25 


MILLFEED—Demand slow; market fairly 
steady. Spring bran, $34.50@34.75 for stand- 
ard and $35.50@55.75 for pure; winter bran, 
$35@35.25:; middlings, $35@35.50; mixed 
feed, $35@37; red dog, $39.50; gluten feed, 


$39.80; hominy feed, $28.50; stock feed, $31; 
oat hulls, reground, $16; cottonseed meal, 
$48@53; linseed meal, $60,—all in 100's, 


CORN MEAL—Demand moderate; market 
steady. Granulated yellow, $1.75; bolted yel- 
low, $1.70; feeding, $1.55; cracked corn, 
$1.55,—all in 100's. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with the mar- 
ket advanced to $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
Receipts  -——Stocks—— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 20,485 13,507 





Wheat, bus... 83,605 ..... 

Corn, bus....307,920 178,915 

Oats, bus.... 51,520 20,500 

Rye, bus..... 1,430 1,400 

HRAUTOY, DUB... sesse coves 

Millfeed, tons. 120 1 

Corn meal, bbis 395 52 

Oatmeal, cases 1,785 2220. ceccce cover 
=xports from Boston during the week end- 


ing March 11, 1922: to Liverpool, 39,967 bus 


wheat. 





NEW YORK, MARCH Ii1 


FLOUR—Big break in wheat prices caused 
cessation in buying, with drop of 14c from 
the top. Buyers uncertain of future, and 
taking waiting position. Spot stocks limited 
and not seriously competitive. Clears firm 
on fairly good export demand. Quotations: 
spring first patents, $9@9.50; standard pat- 


ents, $7.40@8.10; first clears, $6@6.50; soft 
winter straights, $6.25@6.50; hard winter 
straights, $7@7.40; first clears, $5.80@6.25: 
rye, $6@6.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 266,620 


bbls. 

WHEAT—Market feverish. Showed l4c 
drop from top, and with a 6c drop on one 
day the whole situation seemed uncertain. 
This was due partially to the weakness in 
Argentine and Liverpool markets, coupled 
with a government report showing improved 
conditions. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.if., 
$1.44%; No, 2 hard winter, $1.43; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.50%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.404%. Receipts, 1,002,400 bus. 

CORN—Showed independent strength, 
based principally on export sales estimated 
at 1,500,000 bus. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 














1166 


No. 2 mixed, No. 2 white, 75c, Receipts, 
935,200 bus. 

OATS—Market nervous, though fluctua- 
tions narrow; fairly good export demand. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 47c; No. 3 white, 
46c; No. 4 white, 44c. Receipts, 682,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH I1 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,800 bbis, and 13,074,- 
796 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 11,345 sacks to 
Londonderry, 1,110 to Dublin and 1,500 to 
London. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-Ib jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ........-.+++-- $8.10@8.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Spring first clear .......6.-ee005- 6.00 @6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.60@8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ .. 7,25@7.60 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.00@6.75 


RYE FLOUR—In small sesole. and firm 
but quiet. We quote on a basis of $6.45@ 
6.70 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market fluctuated violently, 
closing at a net decline of 4@5c. Receipts, 
323,070 bus; exports, 651,539; stock, 1,690,- 
977. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2-red winter .....cccccvccees $1.36@1.41 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 1.31@1.36 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No, 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No, 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, and spring bran 
easier. Supplies, however, small, and red 
dog higher. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


Spring OFAN ...ececcccccesscces $34.00 @35.00 
Soft winter bran .......+.s000% 35.50 @ 36.50 
Standard middlings ............ 35.00 @35.50 
Flour middlings ...........0ee6. 37.00 @ 38.00 
MOG GOR no cccccccsccesescesecses 41,00 @ 42.00 


CORN—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a net decline of le, Trade 
quiet. Receipts, 316,125 bus; exports, 706,- 
263; stock, 981,004. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 70@7T1c, No. 3 69@70c, 
No. 4 64% @65c; car lots, for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow 72@73c, No. 3 yellow 71@72c 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull, but steadily 
held, Quotations: 





Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.78 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....+.-+e.00 1.78 


OATS—Market declined “ec under a light 
demand, Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 8,224 bus; stock, 180,590. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 46% @47c; No. 3 white, 45% 
@ 46c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 

MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in February were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbis bus bus 
February, 1922.. 230,677 3,168,906 2,419,427 
January, 1922... 208,469 6,279,933 1,739,344 
February, 1921.. 838,603 1,601,225 


February, 1920.. 556,274 342,841 
Exports 

February, 1922.. 

January, 


2,697,964 
4,271,382 


881,030 
,221,421 


_ 





February, 1921.. 956,486 903,439 
February, 1920.. 252.810 567,756 231,428 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 11 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


WOCTME MATONE 2 oe ccescdcscccesece $8.40 @8.55 
Spring straight .........--+e++ee6. 7.35 @7.75 
A ee ee 5.25@6.10 
BeCoOMG CLOAK 2 cccscvvcesvecvecees 4.00@5.00 
Kansas patent .....csecsccescceee 7.50@7.70 
Kansas straight .......-.eseeeees 7.10@7.25 
Rye flour, white .......e+seeeeeee 5.80@6.15 
Rye flour, straight .......+sessee0- 5.10@5.60 
Rye flour, Gark .....:.cscsseeeees 3.90@5.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ihe ......cceescace 1.55 @1.60 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ..........+.. - 150@1.55 
Corn grite, 100 Ibe .......csccceee 1.45@1.50 


MILLFEED—Steady. Moderate call for 
quick shipment; deferred offers excite little 
interest, Production extremely light, and 
deliveries behind specifications. Premiums 
on middlings over bran advanced. Winter 
bran has receded to discount under spring. 
General advance early this week fairly well 
sustained Standard bran, $28@28.50; win- 
ter bran, $27.50@28; standard fine middlings, 
$28.50@29; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$32@32.5 hominy feed, .$23.50@24.50; rye 
feed, $24@25; old process oil meal, $54@55; 
cottonseed meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $32.65, 

all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 3@65c. Receipts, 14 
cars; last week, 10; last year, 50. Small 
offerings readily salable. Basis steady and 
unchanged; No. 1 hard winter, 5@6c under 
May price; No. 1 red winter, May to 2c 
under; No, 1 dark Dakota northern, 5@1l5ic 
over Minneapolis May; ordinary, 5@1l5c dis- 
count under dark. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.46@1.56, No. 2 $1.41@ 
1.51, No. 3 $1.36@1.46, No. 4 $1.26@1.36, No. 
5 $1.16@1.26; No. 1 red winter $1.35 @1.37, 
No. 2 $1.30@1.31, No. 3 $1.27@1.28, No. 4 
$1.24@1.26, No. 6 $1.22@1.24; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.28@1.30, No. 2 $1.2 7@1.28, No. ; 
$1.23@1.24; No. 1 mixed $1.26@1.41, No 
$1.22@1.35, No. 3 $1.20@1.33, No. 4 $1. i860 
1.31, No. 5 $1.16@1.26. 

RYE—Advanced 3@3%c. Receipts, 48 
cars; last week, 38; last year, 26. Good 
demand, milling and shipping, for moderate 
offerings. Export requirements broad, keep- 
ing market cleared. Basis improved, No, 2 
spot ruling 3%c under May price. No. 1 
closed at $1.034%@1.03%; No. 2, $1.03@ 
1.03%; No. 3, 97¢@$1.02; No. 4, 95c@$1.01. 

CORN—Closed firm to lc higher, Receipts, 
495 cars; last week, 488; last year, 653. 










THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Offerings fair, and demand good from ship- 
White continues at Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 14), prompt shipment, 
selling at May price; yellow and mixed range Ibs, in 100-1b sacks, were reported as follows 
at 63@63%c, No. 3 $20 62%; No, 2 yellow 
: 7 24.00@25.00 $22.50@23.00 
58% @59c, No. 3 56@57c. . e at 
Flour middlings... 
. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@36.00 
CEREAL PRICES J 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* 
No. 1 ground feed, 
No. 2 ground feed, 
No. 3 ground feed, 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 
White corn meal, 


and shippers for moderate receipts. 


Yo. 2 white closed at 39@42c; 


BARLEY—Declined 2@4c. 


Offerings fair and trade 
Iowa was quoted at 60@7Ic, 


dull and neglected. 


feed and rejected, Whole wheat flour, 


Graham, standard, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Rolled oats*® .......ceceesee08 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10. 00@14. 00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oil meal* 


787,875 642,639 548,350 





BUFFALO, MARCH 11 
**90-lb cotton sacks, 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 
v 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 


Best patent spring 


“A 


et et 
=_ a) 


Standard middlings, 


et 
>_> 


Red dog, per ton 


wn 


see 


Cracked corn, per ton 





fe tt et 


Rolled oats, 90-lb, s 
Reground oat hulls, sacked 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
3 No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis during the week were, per bushel: 


WHEAT—Prices 
of soft winter were 
, and no sales were made. 





, with millers in need of sup- 


The advance was fully 
Prospects are for little 
track corn coming on the market next week. 


attention to futures. 
2c from last week, 


64% @64%c,—on track, 
ack exceeded the de- 





market was easy through the week, 


40%c,—on track, 
BARLEY—Dealers here are looking for a 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Malting was quoted at 
7 Receipts at Minneapolis 


by weeks ending 
March 11 March 4 


RYE-—Fair inquiry. No. 2 in store closea Wheat, bus ..... 2,118,690 1,917,000 
4, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 14 

quotations today by Minneapolis 
outside mills for flour 
per 196 lbs, were within the follow- Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: 
Short patent, 98-Ib March 11 March 4 


Standard patent 


*First clear, jute 


aaa 
row oD 


30@60-day ship- 


today (March 14), MINN waanduas ‘WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 

$6.65@6.90 $8.15@8.25 Chamber of Commerce 
2 , in bushels (000’s omitted): 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis 














y foreign flour shipments of 


SE G N 
weeks ended Saturday: COARSE GRAD 


Stocks of coarse grain om public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


apolis mills for four 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


northwestern mills 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





. 63 70,315 185,595 164,885 
- 63 70,315 185,910 208,295 
- 63 70,315 169,840 183,375 
+ 62 69,115 185,775 189,330 
63 70,315 198,315 164,085 
63 70,315 177,115 163,565 
4.. 63 70,315 180,490 151,230 
- 56 59,715 168,310 145,560 


or 
bo bo po bo 
na 


fo bo fe be 
i] 
ote 
id be bo bo be 
nenenen 


to te po rote 


urday and stocks 





March 15, 1922 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


w— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
19 


1922 1921 1920 


Minneapolis. 83 
Duluth..... 20 


Totals.... 103 


Minneapolis ... 3,040 
Duluth ........ 2,390 





Totals ee Sean 5, 


148 


1, 1921, 


7,328 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
day, March 14, in cents per 100 lbs: 





c 


New Bos- Balti- del- 


To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen .... 35.00 37.00 37.00 37 
Amsterdam .. 25.00 24.00 24.00 2 
Antwerp ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Belfast ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 
Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Ys eee 25.00 25.00 25.00 
CE éeue se BOPGS 2800 220% 
Bergen ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Christiania .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger .... 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen... 28.00 28.00 28.00 
COPE cocccese -- 25.00 .... 25.00 
Dublin ....... 25.00 .... 25.00 
Dundee ...... 25.00 ++. 37.00 
Glasgow ..... 25.00 25.00 24-25 
Stockholm ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Malmé6 ...... - 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux .... 22-24 oe 22-24 2 
Havre ..ccces 22-24 .... eae 
Marseilles ... 40.00 ee .00 
Helsingfors .. 32.00 32.00 32. 00 32. 00 
Genoa, a 42.5 «ee 42.50 42.5( 


Hull .wccccece 25.00 
Leith ........ 22-25 


Liverpool .... 22-25 22-25 
London ...... 22— 4 22-25 


Londonderry.. 25.0 


Manchester .. 22— 2 22- “25 
00 


Newcastle ... 25. 


Rotterdam ... 25. re 24. 00 
5.0 


Gibraltar .... 


Southampton., 25. oe 





Danzig ...... 28-32 28-32 
Pirzeus ...... 30.00 
Stettin ....... 28-32 


From 


. 25. 00 22— 
22-25 22— 28 
22-25 22-25 
25.00 .... 
22-25 22-25 
24.00 24.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ae Wheat 
¢. R. 


Cc onéolidated 
Ogilvies ..... eee 
Grain Growers ese 
a" William 

>. 
North Western 
Port Arthur ..... 
Cae. Gov't .crecse 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 
Private elevators. 


Totals ..ccccscee 
TOF OHO oc ccccvse 
Receipts ..csecere 
Rail shipments... 





1,191 


Oats 
127 
53 
158 
448 
44 
892 


470 





STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 


Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No, 1 hard ..... 107 No. 2C. W. 
No. 1 northern. .3,887 No. 3 C. 
No, 2 northern..2,502 Ex. 1 feed 
No. 3 northern..4,483 1 feed 
Be @ paceeasess 1,231 2 feed 
3 eereee ers 677 Special bin 
Pe Se has cease 72 Others 
OO kcctevesacs 51 Private 
Durum .......- » 89 
Special bin ..... 1,211 Total 
Others .........2,084 
POOVOO vic cevcse 9,359 

Total ..ccses 25,754 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat 
Baltimore .. 772 


Westen ...s eee 
Buffalo ..... 2,459 
Afloat ... 90 


Chicago ... 2,600 
Afloat oe 
WOCHSEE ois “27 
St. Joseph... 814 
Duluth .....2,920 
Galveston ...1,887 
Indianapolis. 184 
Kan, City...10,140 
Milwaukee .. 99 
Afloat ...2 cee 
Minneapolis 7,067 
N. Orleans... .2,804 
Newp. News. ... 
New York...1,349 
Omaha ..... 2,271 
Peoria ....<- 135 
Philadelphia. 904 
St. Louwis....1,311 
Toledo ..... 905 
Afloat .... 114 


Corn Oats 
4,431 149 
1,252 15 
2,663 3,431 
1,446 2,242 
11,036 17,713 
2,703 4,641 
130 200 
715 217 
5,675 5,891 
437 362 
2,864 2,799 
2,198 1,201 
1,171 “66 
2,029 22,274 
2,204 192 
252 17 
2,222 1,230 
1,631 2,762 

17 84 
103 178 
1,588 918 
219 512 
57 





Totals ...38,852 
Last year. .26,399 


CHANGES 


Decreases—W heat, 
686,000; barley, 201,000. 
3,286,000 bus; rye, 525,000. 


48,078 67,843 
26,977 34,345 
FOR THE WEEK 
1,203,000 
Increases—Corn, 





121 1,659 


215 2,834 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 
11, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920- 21 
309 one 
3,019 
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Local and outside domestic flour de- 
mand is quiet. Shipping directions are 
not active, and mill operations are slow- 
ing down. The United Kingdom is not 
bidding, Pacific flour being 2@5s per 
280 lbs above its markets. 

The Hongkong seamen’s strike, which 
has been a serious hindrance to trans- 
portation of flour booked from Pacific 
Coast ports, has been settled, but there 
is little inquiry from that market. Hong- 
kong flour stocks are 1,500,000 50-lb bags. 
Australia is underselling American flours, 
offering first grade straights on the 
Hongkong market at $6.95, against Pa- 
cific soft straight offers, f.o.b., American 
seaboard, of $6.05, and cut-off $6.45. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.90@9.40 bbl; Montana $8.10@ 
$8.75; Kansas, $8.50@8.75; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $8.05@8.75; hard 
straight, $6.85. 

Millfeed is scarce and strong, influ- 
enced by the unprecedented recent de- 
mand, especially for shorts and bran, 
from Japan, whose requirements can 
only be partially met. Mill-run is $28@ 
29 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......-- 52,800 30,277 57 
Last week 52 28,673 54 
Year ago ......-:. 52,800 17,367 33 
Two years ago..... 52,800 45,604 86 
Three years ago.... 52,800 34,348 73 
Four years ago.... 46,800 26,899 57 
Five years ago..... 40,800 18,735 45 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 57,000 32,720 57 
Last week ......<- 57,000 27,526 48 
Year ag0 ....s.086 57,000 24,023 36 
Two years ago..... 57,000 46,103 81 
Three years ago.... 57,000 34,086 59 
Four years ago.... 57,000 22,550 39 
Five years ago..... 57,000 23,586 41 


Thirty-eight interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended March 4, 1922, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 188,700 bbls of 
flour, made 68,787, or 36 per cent of 
capacity, against 74,544 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 42 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 189,000 bbls, or 39 
per cent of capacity. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of wheat and flour from 
Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) and 
from the Columbia River (Portland and 
Astoria), July 1, 1921, to March 1, 1922, 
and for the previous year, were: 


WHEAT 
1921-22 1920-21 
From Puget Sound to: bus bus 

L  , , ET Eee 936,803 3,794,361 
GaPGerMhs 2c. cccccseces 157,599 250,530 
 PPererer ree rere 26,834 11,328 
South America ........ 457,014 163,634 
Opfent ...cccccecssesecs 6,169,897F =n cwecs 
British Columbia ...... 45,171 66,849 








WOORIG 0.6.6.6 86 000 eee 6,793,318 4,286,702 

From Columbia River to: 
aS eee 17,816,024 14,419,888 
CME, Scccazesescne 167,846 44,190 
MEE -h445w9 00:64:66 006 5,562 2,126 
South America ........ 804,170 485,020 
WOME. ATTIC oc cvccwes ©, ceesce 198,742 
SL. Bete wih ae.heles.4-0:0% 6,949,171 ...... 
SE cheer ésrevceevesrs 1,406,964 ...... 

BOARS cccccacssccese 25,742,773 15,149,966 


FLOUR 





1921-22 1920-21 

From Puget Sound to: bbls bbls 
CRDITTD, 2 occccacesees 514,385 494,732 
DEE Gash eda ee s4s-0% 349,726 824,754 
Bawalll coccccscccscvcce 47,859 48,854 
COGGME ccccacecvecvesocs 1,298,697 186,766 
South America ........ 65,395 128,448 
British Columbia ..... 18,840 18,427 
BIBER cc cccccsescceces 14,251 11,985 
Atiamtse MOTH 2. cc cecce 5,700 15,632 
TORRE ceccnccccesess 2,314,853 1,729,598 


From Columbia River to: 


California ...ccsccccces 361,005 129,569 


SD Kn6600s eee ee ne 409,111 759,063 
DE nist bg. 5.09. 6.0,0:0 0-4-4 11,152 6,885 
| eS ee 721,170 74,386 
South America ........ 54,612 37,373 
OUR ASTICR wcccccsece cesses 11,428 


MAIAMUIG POTtH ...cscece ‘ 
err rs ee 311 





WOCO o.cée vecasevens 1,599,532 1,131,909 


NOTES 

It.is estimated that 15 per cent of the 
Pacific Northwest’s wheat crop is left, 
in all positions. 

The Prince Line, a subsidiary of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., operating from 
north Pacific ports to the Orient, has 
added three ships to this service, making 
a total of six vessels on this run. The 
Hastern Prince, due this month from 
England, will be followed by the Swedish 
Prince and the Indian Prince. 

The 200-bbl mill of the Lost River 
Milling Co., Mackay, Idaho, has been 
sold to H. C. Ehrlich and K. McKenzie, 
who will begin operating the plant about 
April 1. Mr. Ehrlich has been interested 
in milling in southern Idaho for many 
years. He was manager of the Ameri- 
can Falls (Idaho) Milling & Elevator 
Co. for over 10 years, and was later in- 
terested in the Pocatello (Idaho) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. 


OREGON 

PortLtanp, Orecon, March 11.—Flour 
prices were unchanged this week, and the 
tone of the market was generally firm. 
Local business was of fairly good pro- 
portions, but export demand continued 
slack. Millers quoted family patents in 
straight cars at $8.35 bbl, bakers hard 
wheat at $8.05 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $7.55. 

Millfeed was scarce and strong. Mill- 
run advanced $1 to $27 ton, and mid- 
dlings advanced to $43. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TR WOOK .cecccce 57,000 29,864 52 
Last week ........ 57,000 32,084 56 
Bene OD secewcans 48,000 20,507 42 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,146 56 
Three years ago.... 42,600 30,752 72 
Four years ago.... 33,000 30,364 92 
Five years ago..... 33,000 18,279 55 


Wheat buying was not active at any 
time during the week, but offerings were 
free enough to take care of the demand. 
Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.31 bu; soft white, white club, hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.29; red 
Walla, $1.25. Most of the trade here 
takes a bullish view of the future of 
the market. 

The coarse grains were moderately 
firm, with a good demand for oats and 
corn, but none for barley. Last bids: 
white oats, $35.50@36 ton; gray oats, 
$34; No. 2 corn, $27.50@27.75; No. 3 
corn, $27; brewing barley, $29; feed bar- 
ley, $28. 

WHEAT HELD ON FARMS 

Wheat held on Oregon farms on March 
1, according to the government report, 
amounted to 2,562,000 bus. Total farm- 
ers’ holdings on farms and in warehouses 
and elevators are estimated at 4,000,- 
000 bus. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Total flour shipments from Portland in 
the past month were 186,064 bbls, of 


which 124,853 went to the Orient, 37,695 
to California, 14,323 to South America, 
3,546 to Atlantic ports, 2,857 to Europe 
and 2,790 to Hawaii. In the same month 
last year, shipments were 60,017 bbls. 
For the season to date, flour shipments 
have been 1,599,532 bbls, including 721,- 
170 to the Orient, 409,111 to Europe and 
361,005 to California. 

Wheat shipments last month were 
539,354 bus to Asia, 498,688 to Europe, 
25,013 to South America, 13,485 to Cali- 
fornia and 3,672 to Hawaii, the total of 
1,080,212 bus comparing with 2,043,094 in 
the same month last year. For the cereal 
year to date, total wheat shipments have 
been 25,742,773 bus, against 15,149,966 
in the corresponding period last season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., March 11.—Bak- 
ers generally are well supplied with flour 
for 30 to 60 days. During the past few 
weeks moderate quantities have been pur- 
chased by the trade generally, and the 
attitude shared by most buyers is not to 
anticipate their needs beyond the end of 
May. 

Mill prices in car lots delivered San 
Francisco are little changed from last 
week, and are as follows: Dakota stand- 
ard patent, $9.10 bbl; Dakota clears, 
$7.40; Montana standards, $8.45; Mon- 
tana clears, $6.75; Dakota and Montana 
fancy patent, 60c above standard patent 
prices. Kansas first patent, $8.40; Kan- 
sas standard, $8.20; eastern first clear, 
$5.75@6; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $7.40@7.60; cut-off, $6.90 
@7.10,—98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed market is featureless, 
with supplies more than ample to take 
eare of the demand, which is less active. 
Eastern red bran and mill-run are of- 
fered at $29 ton; Washington and Ore- 
gon white bran and mill-run, $30@32; 
middlings, $44; low grade flour, $46. 


ALBERS BROS, MILLING CO, 


The Albers Bros. Milling Co., which 
suffered, as most other manufacturing 
concerns did, during the period of de- 
flation, is apparently recovering the posi- 
tion it occupied for many years previ- 
ously. This is shown by the statement 
of the officials that the sales of cereals 
and feeds, in which the company special- 
izes, have been large during the last few 
months, total sales for 1921 aggregating 
over $19,000,000, and profits for the last 
six months of the year over $200,000, 
after setting aside more than $75,000 for 
depreciation. 

In order to improve its cash position, 
the company has sold to a group of in- 
vestment houses on the coast an issue of 
$1,500,000 of 71% per cent bonds. The 
bankers predict a strong demand for 
these securities, on account of the large 
margin of security earning power of the 
company and attractive interest returns. 
They say that the indications are for a 
large oversubscription, judging by the 
unsolicited requests already filed for res- 
ervations from investors who have only 
heard of the issue incidentally. 


NOTES 

The Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following receipts of grain at San Fran- 
cisco for the month of February: wheat, 
4,844 tons; barley, 5,412; oats, 889; beans, 
56,664 sacks. 

A meeting of the Los Angeles Flour 
Men’s Club was held on Friday evening, 
March 3, at Jahnke’s Cafe. T. J. Van 
de Kamp, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Wholesale Bakers’ Association, 
addressed the members. 

As a result of complaint by the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. that the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad rates favored flour mills 
at South Vallejo, the railroad commis- 
sion has adjusted the grain rate and 
thereby placed the mills at Oakland and 
South Vallejo on an equal basis. 

The Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following stocks of grain in warehouses 
and on wharves, in tons, on March 1: 
wheat, Port Costa 6,970 tons, Stockton 
6,374, San Francisco 1,104; barley, Port 
Costa 31,972 tons, Stockton 5,134, San 
Francisco 4,608; beans, 124,031 sacks. 

W. G. Barnwell, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Santa Fe System, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, who had 
been in Chicago attending a meeting of 


1167 


the transcontinental freight committee, 
died on Feb. 28 of bronchial pneumonia. 
Mr. Barnwell for nearly 30 years was 
identified with the coast lines, comprising 
all of the Santa Fe System west of 
Albuquerque, N. M. 





MONTANA 

Great Fatts, Mont., March 11.—Mar- 
ket quotations for flour and mill prod- 
ucts in Great Falls remain unchanged 
from a week ago. There is said to be a 
satisfactory demand, but the wheat mar- 
ket has been such as to maintain the old 
level on mill output. The prices: patent 
flour $8.25, first clear $6.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran 
$23 and standard middlings $25, same 
terms. 

NOTES 

The railway companies report a con- 
stant flow of wheat during the past 
month. 

Conditions in the wool market re- 
cently have been most favorable to Mon- 
tana, and sheepmen who consigned their 
wool last fall and waited for better 
prices have been getting returns on their 
clips that have put their accounts on the 
profit side of the ledger. 

Montana was represented at today’s 
conference in St. Paul for the purpose 
of furthering the fight for federal aid 
against black stem rust. Commissioner 
of Agriculture C. C. Davis and A. H. 
Stafford, of Bozeman, president of the 
Montana Farm Bureau, comprised the 
state’s delegation. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, March 11.—Stronger 
markets, more pronounced demand for 
flour and high prices for both wheat and 
flour were the noticeable trend in Utah 
and Idaho territory during the past 
week, Wheat advanced to new top prices 
for the year on the cash market, $1 bu 
for soft, and $1.15@1.20 for hard, at 
country points, with 5c differential at 
Ogden. 

A wider differential between soft and 
hard wheat flours became apparent this 
week, making the range $1 bbl in the 
Ogden market. Millers were quoting 
$5.50@6 for soft wheat flours, and $6@ 
6.50 for hard wheat flours and family 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 
48-lb cotton bags. 

The Pacific Coast market showed some 
increased demand, with soft wheat flours 
at $6.50 bbl and hard wheats and blends 
at $7.25@7.50, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Demand from the Southeast was fair at 
$6.50 for standards and $6.75 for high 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., lower Mississippi 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran showed pronounced strength at 
$28@29 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. The 
Pacific Coast buying was at $30@32, car 
lots, f.o.b., California common points. 





NOTES 

H. W. Prickett, of the traffic service 
bureau of Utah, was in Washington, D. 
C., this week to present evidence and 
arguments seeking greater reductions in 
grain and flour rates through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Although M. Stauropoulos had been 
in business in Ogden 10 years, he was 
ignorant of the state law requiring label- 
ing of bread to show its weight and 
maker. The result was that he pleaded 
guilty to violating this law, and paid 
a fine of $20. 

Thirty per cent, or 1,890,000 bus, of 
Utah’s 1921 wheat crop remains on the 
farms, according to Miner M. Justin, ag- 
ricultural statistician for the federal 
government. Forty per cent of the oats 
crop, or 1,150,000 bus, also remains on 
the farm. 

Organization of a company to promote 
the flax industry in Utah is being 
planned, and announcement was made 
today in Salt Lake City that the tenta- 
tive organization proposed includes the 
following: E. E. Jenkins, president; 
Joshua Greenwood, vice president; Royal 
C. Barnes, treasurer; Orville W. Cutler, 
secretary; Thomas R. Cutler, James A. 
Melville, Henry H. Blood, Orson D. 
Romney and Heber C. Cutler, directors. 
Henry H. Blood is president of the 
Maysville Milling Co. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
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The weakened condition of the wheat 
market this week had a detrimental ef- 
fect upon the volume of flour sales made 
by local millers. The recent strength of 
the market has not at any time been 
firmly established in the minds of flour 
buyers, and the first sign of weakness 
served to drive them out of the market. 
Business, however, is much better than it 
was two or three months ago. There is 
no buying for future account, except 
where mills allow 30 or 60 days’ time 
for payment. It is to be regretted that 
some mills are doing this, but present 
needs are sufficient to offer a better out- 
let. 

Export interests are not quite as ac- 
tive in buying clear as they were a month 
or so ago, but there is no accumulation 
of this grade of flour at the mills. Al- 
though demand is somewhat lighter, 
prices are being maintained at a very 
satisfactory figure. 

Mills in southern Illinois, doing busi- 
ness largely with the South, generally 
report much improvement in trade. One 
miller stated that he was having dif- 
ficulty in obtaining an adequate number 
of cars to take care of the flour for 
which he has shipping instructions. This, 
of course, is an unusual case. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.90@8.20 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.40@7.65, first clear $5@5.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.10@7.30, straight 
$6.35@6.65, first clear $4.75@5.25; soft 
winter short patent $6.90@7.20, straight 
$6.30@6.60, first clear $4.75@5.25. 


MILLFEED 


Little change has occurred in the local 
market this week. ‘The tendency has 
been slightly easier and demand has 
been less active, but offerings have not 
been sufficiently heavy to cause any ma- 
terial decline in quotations. Demand for 
mixed cars still forms an important part 
in inquiries received by local firms. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $27@28, soft 
winter bran at $27.50@28, and gray 
shorts at $30@31. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
UL... SE ere 57 
EPS TSTRCL eee Crete 58 
Be TE o.giGv he eis cqaves ne 16,800 33 
ro. 2) Ue 19,600 39 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ...... 690.8000 0:6 eee 37 
Dn WR 6 sede ey ce tweens ae 37,500 49 
CS eres 2 sae 34,700 45 
Swe PORES OOO: aciccicccsteves 41,400 54 


THOMAS W. CARTER DEAD 


Thomas W. Carter, president of the 
Carter Commission Co., St. Louis, died 
at his home in this city, March 5, after 
oo of two days. He was 72 years 
old. 

Mr. Carter came to St. Louis 40 years 
ago, and engaged in the grain business 
with Billingsley & Nanson. Two years 
later he formed the Fraley-Carter Co. 
and in 1888 established the Carter & 
Bowman Commission Co. Ten years 
later he went into business alone under 
the name of the Carter Commission Co., 
and was actively engaged therein until 
three days before his death. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 





Mary Louise Lupton Carter, one daugh- 
ter and two sons. 


WILL HOLD RATE HEARING 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hold a hearing on March 21 at New 
Orleans relative to the application of 
the federal barge line for an extension 
of its rate territory to include Texas 
territory via Vicksburg and New Or- 
leans, and the entire Southeast via Mem- 
phis and Vicksburg. 

Should the application be granted, the 
line could quote through rates from St. 
Louis and other points in the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, resulting in cheaper trans- 
portation costs. 

It is understood that the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange and Chamber of 
Commerce will be represented at the 
hearing, as will a number of the larger 
shipping interests. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will probably be re- 
quested to hold a hearing in St. Louis 
later, for the purpose of taking the tes- 
timony of local shippers. 


NOTES 


Z. W. Neal recently purchased the 40- 
bbl corn flour mill at Drakes Creek, Ark. 


Oscar C. Cook, of the Wyandotte Ele- 
vator Co., Kansas City, was on ’change 
on March 10. 

Grease from a pan of doughnuts set 
fire to the Fred Quade bakery, St. Louis, 
March 6. The damage is estimated at 
$3,000. 

The interest rate in the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for the month of 
March on grain, seeds, etc., has been 
fixed at 6 per cent. 

The Werthan Bag Co. has leased one 
of its three warehouses in St. Louis to 
the Fisk Tire Co. The bag company’s 
largest plant is at Nashville, Tenn. 

The prediction is made that rice grow- 
ers in the Missouri rice territory will in- 
crease the acreage of this crop from 25 
to 50 per cent during the coming season. 

The funeral of Julius F. Vogt, presi- 
dent and founder of the Union Coop- 
erage Co., St. Louis, who died March 3 
at the age of 80 years, was held Tues- 
day. 

The Columbia (Mo.) Co-operative 
Warehouse Association has recently been 
formed, with $15,000 capital stock, to 
engage in a general grain and agricul- 
tural business. 


Harry E. Reid, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., will leave the first of 
next week for the mill, and from there 
will go on to Denver. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, was 
called to Mexico, Mo., this week by the 
serious illness of his son, who was last 
reported much improved. 

A local investment company this week 
advertised a new $250,000 issue of first 
mortgage serial 7 per cent gold bonds 
for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 
They were soon subscribed. 

The federal barge line, operating on 
the Mississippi River, reopened the Cairo, 
Ill, and St. Louis service this week. 
During the winter months Cairo serves 
as the northern terminal of the river 
service. 

Following a meeting of the St. Louis 
agricultural loan agency of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation this week, it was an- 
nounced that applications for loans on 
hand and in transit to Washington ag- 
gregate $200,000. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6@6.10, medium $5.60 
@5.70, standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
straight $5.30@5.40, pure dark $4@4.20; 
rye meal, $4.75@4.85. : 


The St. Louis Stock Exchange held its 
first session, March 6, in its new quarters 
in the Merchants’ Exchange Building. 
The present location of the — 
was the meeting place of the old Mining 
Exchange, a predecessor of the Stock 
Exchange. 

T. Park Hay, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the United States Shipping 
Board, has been named as one of 93 dele- 
gates from St. Louis to attend the ninth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 
which opens a three days’ session in 
Philadelphia on May 10. 

Rice sales have increased materially 
of late, according to reports received 
here from New Orleans. Many of the 
sales are for export. The general be- 
lief is that the improvement in the de- 
mand for this commodity is largely due 
to the advancing price of wheat. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club will be held 
Tuesday evening, March 21. The place 
of the meeting has not yet been definite- 
ly selected. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year will be held, and other 
matters of business will be considered. 

W. S. Powell, 56 years old, chief grain 
inspector of the Cairo (Ill.) Board of 
Trade, died March 5. Mr. Powell had 
been connected with the Cairo Board of 
Trade for 13 years, following 29 years 
of service with the Chicago Board of 
Trade. He is survived by his wife and 
12 children. 

The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board, under the man- 
agement of T. Park Hay, is sending to 
2,000 shippers and to 500 railroad freight 
traffic managers and foreign trade and 
commercial agents of this district a 
schedule of sailings of Shipping Board 
vessels, effective to the middle of April. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange is 
considering establishing a radio telephone 
service for furnishing quotations of its 
transactions in grain and produce to all 
in the St. Louis territory who are inter- 
ested. The board of directors of the ex- 
change will take up the question at its 
meeting next Tuesday. It is believed 
such service would be of value to millers, 
grain dealers and others within a radius 
of 200 miles of St. Louis. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orveans, La., March 11.—There 
is no marked change in conditions in the 
flour market here. While business 
showed a little improvement last week, 
recent declines have only tended to en- 
courage the buyer in maintaining his 
waiting attitude. Recent inquiries, how- 
ever, may result in the resumption of 
booking by car lot buyers, although the 
trade in general does not seem ripe for 
large orders, even in the face of the 
reaction predicted in the wheat market 
by many millers. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $8@8.40, short patents 
$8.30@8.90, fancy clears $7@7.20; hard 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent $6.70@7, 
short patents $7.50@7.70, fancy clears 
$5.60@5.85; soft winter wheat flour, 95 
per cent $6.70@7, short patents $7@7.50, 
fancy clears $5.50@5.80; white corn 
flour, $1.70@1.75 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1.70; corn flour, $1.75@1.85. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export, 181 cars; corn, export 725, local 
72; oats, export 2, local 61; rye, export, 
55; barley, export, 5. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 40,000 bus; 
corn, 287,708; rye, 8,571. : 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,802,000 
bus; corn, 2,034,000; oats, 6,000; barley, 
20,000; rye, 126,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





FARM LABOR PLENTIFUL 

The supply of farm labor is generally 
plentiful at lower wages, states a gov- 
ernment report. The demand for la- 
borers is limited by low prices of farm 
produce and lack of finances. Men from 
cities are seeking employment on farms 
in Michigan, but wood cutting is prac- 
tically the only work offered. 


March 15, 1922 





Further Modification of Export Document 
Made by Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Shipping Board Recommendations 


Wasuinorton, D. C., March 9.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission today an- 
nounced a further modification of the 
export bill of lading “in the —_ of 
further hearing upon recommendations 
made by the United States Shipping 
Board.” The amended bill becomes ef- 
fective on or before July 15, 1922, upon 
the customary five days’ notice of filing 
to the Commission and the public. Mean- 
time the prior orders of the Commission 
which make the new export bill and do- 
mestic bill effective on March 15 re- 
main in force. 

Reporting on the further hearing of 
the export bill, held by reason of the 
Shipping Board recommendations, Com- 
missioner Hall, an behalf of the Com- 
mission, made the following statement: 

“In Export Bill of Lading, 64 I.C.C., 
347, we made rules and regulations pre- 
scribing a form of through export bill 
of lading to be issued by carriers subject 
to the interstate commerce act for appli- 
cation to the transportation of property, 
in connection with ocean carriers, whose 
vessels are registered under the laws of 
the United States, from points in the 
United States designated under the pro- 
visions of section 25 of the interstate 
commerce act to points in nonadjacent 
foreign countries. Our order was, by its 
terms, to become effective on Feb. 15, 
1922. Upon application by the respond- 
ent carriers the effective date was post- 
poned until March 15, 1922. 

“Subsequently, under date of Feb. 20, 
1922, the United States Shipping Board 
recommended that four amendments, 
which it considered essential, should be 
made in part II, frequently referred to 
as the ocean conditions, of the through 
export bill of lading prescribed by us. 
Without these amendments, the Shipping 
Board stated that it was unable to give 
its approval pursuant to the provisions 
of section 19 of the merchant marine 
act of 1920, for the reason, among others, 
that the Shipping Board intends to pro- 
mulgate a port bill of lading in the near 
future and believes that there should be 
no variance in essential particulars be- 
tween the two bills. 

“Upon receipt of this communication 
we reopened the case for further hear- 
ing, by order dated Feb. 23, 1922, such 
hearing to be limited to the reasonable- 
ness and propriety of the suggested pro- 
visions for inclusion in part II of the 
through export bill of lading. As we had 
been advised that considerable work had 
been done and expense incurred in the 
matter of printing supplies of the bill 
theretofore prescribed by us, and in order 
to avoid delay and confusion, we pro- 
vided in our order reopening the case 
that, pending hearing and decision there- 
on, the order entered on Oct. 21, 1921, as 
extended on Jan. 30, 1922, should remain 
in full force and‘effect. We further 
said, in an announcement dated Feb. 
24, 1992: 

“‘An early decision will be rendered. 
In the event that the further hearing 
shows that amendments such as are rec- 
ommended are appropriate, the effective 
date of any order of the Commission 
prescribing amendments will be such as 
to allow a reasonable time for making 
changes, due consideration being given 
to the supplies of unused printed forms 
on hand.’ 

“The case has been heard and state- 
ments have been made by counsel and 
traffic representatives on behalf of in- 
terested parties. In response to our re- 
quest, the Shipping Board was repre- 
sented by counsel and by one of the vice 
presidents of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration.” 

The clause governing valuation was 
changed to read as follows: 

“The value of each package shipped 
hereunder does not exceed two hundred 
and fifty dollars unless otherwise stated 
herein gn which basis the: freight is ad- 
justed, and the ocean carrier’s liability 
shall in no case exceed that sum or the 
invoice value (including freight charges, 
if paid, and including duty if paid and 
not returnable), whichever shall be the 
least, unless a value in excess thereof be 
specially declared, and stated herein, and 
extra freight as may be agreed upon, 





BILL OF LADING CHANGES 
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March 15, 1922 


paid. Any partial loss or damage for 


which the carrier may be liable shall be 
adjusted pro rata on the above basis.” 

The main controversy at the hearing, 
and a large part of the evidence, cen- 
tered about a proposal concerning a no- 
tice of claim clause. “The purpose,” 
states the Commission, “was to make 
some uniform provision which would be 
fair to the shippers and at the same time 
afford ocean carriers adequate protec- 
tion from fraudulent claims. Owing to 
the fact that vessels are absent a great 
part of the time from the ports at which 
they have delivered goods, and to the 
fact that there is a large turnover in the 
personnel of ocean carriers, it is essen- 
tial that they be afforded an early op- 
portunity for investigation in instances 
where it is alleged that shipments have 
been lost, damaged or delayed. On the 
other hand, evidence of the shippers and 
others shows that it is far more difficult 
to file and prove claims in connection 
with export shipments to nonadjacent 
foreign countries than in the case of do- 
mestic shipments and shipments to ad- 
jacent foreign countries. 

“This is so for a number of reasons, 
among them the necessity for corre- 
spondence, and the absence, in the case 
of shipments to nonadjacent foreign 
countries, of any provision similar to 
the Carmack-Cummins amendment to the 
interstate commerce act, section 20, para- 
graph (11), under which the initial car- 
rier is made liable for any loss, dam- 
age, or injury caused by it, or by its 
connections, with right to reimbursement 
from its connections in case the loss, 
damage or injury occurred on their lines. 
It was shown that the paragraph, as set 
forth above, is indefinite and uncertain, 
difficult of application and affords op- 
portunity for discrimination and abuse. 
Much difficulty has been experienced un- 
der somewhat similar provisions in the 
past.” 

It was recognized, however, that a 
provision carrying out the intent of the 
Shipping Board as explained at the hear- 
ing would be very desirable. As a result 
of the objections and suggestions made, 
the parties, except the independent 
American lines, agreed upon and submit- 
ted the following clause: 

“Notice of loss, damage, or delay must 
be given in writing to the carrier re- 
ceiving the goods for transportation be- 
tween Port A and Port B within 30 
days after the removal of the goods from 
the custody of such carrier, or, in case 
of failure to make delivery, within 30 
days after the goods should have been 
delivered; provided, that if such loss or 
damage is apparent at the time of the 
removal of the goods from the custody 
of the carrier, the notice of loss, dam- 
age, or delay must be given before the 
goods are so removed, in which case 


notation of the loss or damage made on | 


the receipt given to the carrier for the 
goods shall constitute the notice herein 
required. Written claim must be filed 
with such carrier within nine months 
after giving the aforesaid written no- 
tice. Unless such notice is given and 
claim filed as above provided, the carrier 
shall not be liable. No suit to recover 
for such loss, damage, or delay shall be 
maintained unless instituted within one 
year after the giving of the written 
notice of loss, damage, or delay above 
provided for.” 

Many of the port bills of lading com- 
monly in use, the provisions of which 
are incorporated by paragraph 14 of 
the export bill of lading, contain clauses 
which attempt to give the carrier the 
benefit of insurance effected by the ship- 
per. It is generally conceded both by 
shippers and carriers that such clauses 
are unreasonable, and that in practice 
they rarely accomplish any result. They 
are to be eliminated by the paragraph 
that follows: 

“The carrier shall not be entitled to 
the benefit of any insurance that may 
have been effected by the shipper upon 
the goods shipped thereunder.” 

The independent American lines did 
not consent to this change, but no seri- 
ous opposition developed. It is the gen- 
eral practice of ocean carriers to insert 
provisions in their port bills designed to 
give them the benefit of any insurance 
taken out by shippers. The underwrit- 
ers strive equally to so word their poli- 
cies that no benefits thereunder will ac- 
crue to the carriers, and have been fair- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ly successful in defeating the Jatter’s 
claims. It appears that at present the 
ocean carriers are using a new clause, as 
yet untested in the courts. The Com- 
mission deems it preferable to obviate 
such controversies, productive as they 
are of uncertainty and litigation, by 
adopting the proposed amendment. 

The following paragraph was substi- 
tuted for the present paragraph 14 of 
the export bill of lading: 

“The property covered by this bill of 
lading is subject to all conditions ex- 
pressed in the regular form of port bill 
of lading in use by the steamship com- 
pany on the date of execution of this 
document and on file, in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the United 
States Shipping Board and/or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but if any 
of such conditions are in conflict with 
conditions 1-15 of Part II of this bill 
of lading, the latter conditions shall con- 
trol.” 

“The purpose of this amendment,” 
states the Commission, “is to make it 
certain that the provisions of the port 
bills of lading covering particular trades, 
routes, commodities and terminal condi- 
tions, shall be incorporated. At the same 
time, it insures that the conditions 
found in Part II of the export bill of 
lading shall always be controlling. 

“Section 14, as it now appears in the 
bill of lading, was recommended by the 
Shipping Board and was assented to by 
the representatives of many large ship- 
pers and shippers’ associations. Subse- 
quently, it was feared by the Shipping 
Board that the provision adopted would 
not effectuate the real intent. The pro- 
vision now proposed is intended to be 
more definite and certain than that in 
the bill. The views of those present at 
the hearing differed widely as to wheth- 
er, in fact, this would be accomplished. 
But no serious opposition to it was 
voiced at any stage, and at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing it was stated by 
representatives of the shippers that, al- 
though there might be some technical 
objections to the proposed change, it 
was not desired to urge them. 

“The independent American lines did 
not accept any of the recommendations 
made by the Shipping Board, but we do 
not understand that they seriously ob- 
ject to any of the changes except the in- 
crease in the amount of the limitation 
upon the value per package. In this con- 
nection it may be remarked that if all 
carriers observe the same conditions, as- 
suming that their rates of carriage are 
fairly adjusted to the risk assumed, it is 
obviously a matter of slight consequence 
to them what particular limitation per 
package, within reason, is provided in 
the bill of lading. That $250 per pack- 
age is within the range of reasonableness 
is attested by the general use of the 
Hague Rules, which permit a valuation 
approximately twice that now approved. 

“The situation is one of great prac- 
tical importance, to be worked out in a 
spirit of fairness by all. This dominated 
the recent hearing and is largely ac- 
countable for the satisfactory results 
secured. If operation under the revised 
bill develops further difficulties due to it, 
the way is always open for such changes 
as may be shown to be necessary or ap- 
propriate. It is selfevident that ship- 
per and carrier are mutually neces- 
sary to each other, and that neither can 
profit in the long run by unfair treat- 
ment of the other.” 

JoHN MarRINANn. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
w———Acres——, -—Bushels— 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 687 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 650,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,168 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,806 493 242 735 
1905... 29,988 17,872 47,854 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44.075 325 228 6552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
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The futurist illustration, all squares 
and oblongs like a complicated figure in 
the second book of Euclid, has taken a 
new lease on life and the magazine pages 
look like broken slates. I loathe these 
pictures and a long-haired Greenwich 
Village friend of mine tells me I am a 
Philistine because I do. Several years 
ago I approached the futurist-cubist pic- 
ture with what the Christian Scientists 
call an “open mind.” I was willing to 
put aside my preconceived opinions con- 
cerning art and to blind myself to ap- 
preciation of the pictures that I natural- 
ly would admire. The cubist’s defense 
(he is very much in the swim these days, 
but it was a defense nevertheless when 
the first wave of futurism struck our 
coast) was a simile in which the savage 
brain was contrasted with the enlight- 
ened brain of the civilized world. <A 
Philistine such as I was a flat-nosed 
Zulu gazing at a photograph, a dog see- 
ing no reflection in the mirror of him- 
self. For it is a fact that if you show 
a savage a drawing or even a photo- 
graph of a familiar object he will see in 
it nothing but tangled lines, because his 
eye, like the eye of a dog or a small 
child, is not trained. 

Well, this friend of mine called me a 
dog and a Zulu and one thing or another, 
until, as I say, I decided to excavate the 
old brain pan and have an open mind. 
But about that time I made several dis- 
coveries, among them that open minds 


were open sewers, more or less, and that ~ 


futurist artists were rather rotten 
sports. The first discovery was obvious 
enough (turn your own mind wrong side 
out and see how much purity it contains), 
but the second was more serious by far: 
As someone said of the esthetic craze of 
the latter eighties, “good men build up 
Form and Forms—keep the Arts each 
after its kind—raise up the dikes so that 
we shan’t all be swept away by night 
and nothingness—and these rats come 
nosing and burrowing and undermining it 
all!” which, in connection with the 
present craze, the word perhaps may be 
appended to the result as an after- 
thought, for these rats will never under- 
mine accepted rules to such an extent 
that collapse is imminent. Fads have 
never come to stay and the spirit of sen- 
sational art will become its own nemesis 
as a logical result of its being. 

Of course one must substantiate, fur- 
ther than by inference, the statement 
that futurist and cubist artists are in 
the quaint phraseology of my choice 
“rotten sports.” Well, if a man played 
any other game—football or finance— 
and kicked and slugged his opponent and 
broke all the rules, he would in time be 
thrown out. Or if an actor secured ef- 
fective results through the use of ex- 
ternal things, such as lights, the specta- 
tor might be pleased for a moment by 
the novelty’ but upon its repetition would 
choose the nearest exit and run, not 
walk, trying to beat his neighbor to the 
street. Futurist art would seem to be 
a purely superficial thing, not because 
the artists (one calls them artists for 
convenience’ sake) have failed to play 
the game according to the rules, not be- 
cause of originality in gaining bizarre 
and often temporarily pleasing results, 
but because there has not been a futurist 
drawing that has stood the test of time. 
I do not refer to the measure of time ex- 
tending into the days to come: there has 
not been a futurist drawing which even 
an open advocate of futurism has been 
able to stand as a permanent thing, not 
a picture the popularity of which has 
been anything but transient. Shifting, 
supplanted, the idol of one day is re- 
moved to make way for the next, like 
the discarded toys of a child. 

The basic idea of the sincere futurist 
(no, Harold, I’m not confusing the fu- 
turist with the cubist, but the same type 
of mind is back of both) is to reflect the 
world as it exists to the individual, ir- 
respective of schools. But individualism 
is possible only within a circle that is 


bound with steel. Outside that circle is 
a wilderness where the individualist will 
flounder until he disappears,—carrying 
away the impression that he is “captain 
of his soul.” 

oe * 

The new novel by Arnold Bennett, 
“Mr. Prohack,” written after a lapse of 
several years of rapid—but exceedingly 
sure—fire productivity, is the author’s 
sixty-seventh book. His first novel, “The 
Man from the North,” dates back twen- 
ty-four years, although in 1893 he wrote 
a —_ for boys, called “Sidney Yorke’s 
Friend,” which precedes it in serial but 
not book form. The bibliography of six- 
ty-seven volumes does not include war- 
time pamphlets nor Richard Pryce’s play, 
“Helen of the High Hand,” in which 
Bennett collaborated to a certain extent, 
since it was founded upon his novel; nor 
does it include revisions he has made, 
such as the modern acting version of 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” to which his name 
does not appear. It does include, how- 
ever, two novels written with Eden Phill- 
potts, all of his published plays and his 
various collections of essays. The total 
is rather staggeringS and I doubt if he 
can be justly accused of either careless 
work or of appearing to be “written-out.” 
Bennett’s intellect is as keen and as re- 
sourceful as when he wrote “The Old 
Wives’ Tale” a little over a decade ago. 

The “Clayhanger” trilogy—as in fact 
all of the Five Town stories—have given 
Americans an interest in the very topog- 
raphy of their scenes through the charm 
of the author’s personality and touch. 
Previous to Bennett’s writing of the 
Five Towns, one of these towns had 
been the scene of George Moore’s “A 
Mummer’s Wife,” but only as a back- 
ground, or rather a back-drop for his 
characters. And it is interesting to note 
that Bennett, discovering that the towns 
had literary possibilities, accordingly 
vivified their atmosphere until it per- 
meated the texture of his tales. It is 
open to doubt if another manufacturing 
locality in the world has become a liter- 
ary shrine, and few readers of Bennett 
there are who would not traverse the thor- 
oughfare he has called “Trafalgar Road.” 
Yet it is in the nature of a paradox and 
a tribute to his art that Bennett de- 
scribes the Five Towns’ architecture as 
“an architecture of ovens and chimneys” 
and its atmosphere “as black as its mud.” 

Two novels and several collections of 
short stories by Bennett have never been 
published in America, and I am wonder- 
ing what enterprising publisher will even- 
tually bring them forth. “Teresa of 
Watling Street,’ the scene of which is 
upon the longest road in England, and 
“The Loot of Cities” are both novels 
written in 1904 the publication of which 
has been confined to Great Britain. 
The former is still published by Chatto 
& Windus/’and the latter was republished 
in 1912 with seven short stories for good 
measure. But this Nelson edition of 1912 
has, alas, become as scarce as the orig- 
inal. “Ballads of the Briny,” published 
by Gay & Bird, through a mistake in the 
British catalogue of 1904—a mistake 
oftentimes copied in bibliographies—is 
credited to Arnold Bennett, it being the 
work of one Alfred Bennett, an officer 
in the Merchant Marine. The one vol- 
ume of short stories by Arnold Bennett 
published in America, “The Matador of 
the Five Towns,” is a definitive collec- 
tion taken from the English books of 
short stories by Bennett which are called 
“The Matador of the Five Towns,” “The 
Grim Smile of the Five Towns,” and 
“Tales of the Five Towns.” “Sidney 
Yorke’s Friend” has yet to appear in 
this country in book-form and “The 
Things that Interested Me” has three 
forerunners of resembling titles which 
have only been published in private edi- 
tions for distribution by the author him- 
self. I recently discovered two of these 
privately printed journals catalogued by 
a dealer in rare books at forty-five and 
fifty dollars respectively. 














THE MILLER AND THE MAID 


Across the heath and down the hill, 
Aback of patient Dobbin, 

The farmer’s daughter rides to mill, 
And mocks the thrush and robin. 


For saddle she’s a sack of grain, 
She sidewise sits and chirrups; 
A finger in old Dobbin’s mane 
Is good as forty stirrups. 


The miller comes—a merry blade !— 
And doffs his hat and greets her: 
“What wish you here, my pretty maid?” 
“I’ve brought a sack of wheat, sir.” 


“And have you gold to give for grist?” 
“Not I, we’re poor, alack! sir; 

But take your toll—a tenth, I wist— 
From what is in my sack, sir.” 


He lifts her lightly from her seat, 
And laughs—a merry miller! 
“T cannot take my toll in wheat, 

I must have gold or siller. 


“But since you’ve brought nor coin nor 
scrip,” 
He smiles and fondly eyes her— 
“T’ll ask no toll but from your li 
One kiss! who'll be the wiser?” 


The maiden blushed and bowed her 
head, 
And with her apron fingered, 
And pouted out her lips of red 
Where countless kisses lingered. 


“A single kiss?” (She smiled in glee, 
As who would say, “I’ve caught 
ou.”) 
“My father said your toll would be 
A tenth of what I brought you.” 


The mill-stream shouted to the sands: 
“He kissed the farmer’s daughter !” 
But the grim old wheel stretched out 

its hands 
And spanked the saucy water. 
—F. N. Scott. 


* 


AMBROSE ALWAYSRIGHT 


I murdered Ambrose Alwaysright, 
By request, on Monday night. 
Ambrose was a male monstrosity, 
Simply oozing with pomposity. 
He was very avaricious, 
Mean, unmanly, and malicious. 
He used everyone. He used 
All the people he abused. 
He would dine with A— on Sunday 
And abuse the man on Monday. 
In a Grill Room he would grumble, 
You would pay and he would fumble. 
Decency he would resent 
And dismiss as “sentiment,” 
So I killed him. When committed 
I was instantly acquitted. 
When acquitting me, the Judge 
Did not hesitate or budge. 
“Smith,” he said, “how good your nerve 
is; 

You’ve performed a public service. 
Come and dine tonight; another 
Alwaysright (the dead man’s brother) 
Will be there, at eight o’clock as 
I nodded as I left the dock. 

G. D., in Westminster Gazette. 

+. * 


She: “What color is best for a bride?” 
He: “I prefer a white one, myself.” 
—The Boys’ Magazine. 


* = 


“What you need is exercise,” said a 
citizen to a friend who was under the 
weather. “Come with me and get ac- 
quainted with the medicine ball.” They 
went to a gymnasium, and the patient 
saw the medicine ball. “Great heavens, 
man,” he said, “I can’t swallow that 
thing!” —Toronto Telegram. 

* o 


Adv.—‘Wanted, an experienced de- 
signer to design latest designs for car- 
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s for carpet factory.” A trifle vague, 
ut we think we understand what’s 
wanted, —Boston Transcript. 
* *# 

“So = loved and lost?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t lose exactly. You 
see, when she returned my presents, she 
accidentally put in some of the other 
fellow’s.”—St. Lowis Christian Advocate. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WE WANT A MAN WHO CAN REALLY 
sell flour in Pennsylvania to the car-lot 
trade and has a record to prove it; we 
mill a high quality spring wheat flour well 
known throughout that state. Address 
387, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—BY A LARGE MINNESOTA 
country mill, an experienced flour sales- 
man for southwestern Wisconsin; must be 
a man big enough to handle any kind of 
trade and not above doing resale and pro- 
motion work. Address 3879, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








WANTED 


By large milling institution in 
Southwest, a highly experienced 
flour salesman to develop mar- 
kets of West Indies, Leeward 
and Windward Islands, also 
Mexico, Central and South 
America, Must be American- 
born, dependable, honest, con- 
scientious and willing to travel 
steadily. In reply furnish writ- 
ten references, stating age, 
whether married or _ single, 
whether willing to call at pros- 
pective employer’s office for con- 
ference without obligating him 
if satisfactory connection is not 
formed, ° 

Address 392, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL MANUFACTURING A QUALITY 
short patent family flour desires high 
class, responsible salesman for South Da- 
kota; excellent opportunity for good man 
to build up a valuable following; don’t 
apply unless you know how to work; give 
full details first letter. Address 391, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Capable of getting business for a 
new, unknown milling concern on 
new brands. All details of financ- 
ing, grain buying, etc., will be han- 
died by others. This is a 600-bbi 
hard wheat mill, so located that its 
output must be sold in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Unless you have had actual experi- 
ence in those states, do not reply. 
The advertiser is a successful Kan- 
sas milling concern, this being a 
new venture. The pay will be small 
to start. Address 828, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED — NEW YORK 
state mill making high grade spring, Kan- 
sas and soft winter wheat flours wants 
high grade ‘“‘business getters’ for north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and southwestern 
Maine. Address, giving full particulars, 
which will be treated confidentially, 406, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY 
familiar with dough mixing and handling 
machinery, together with flour equipment 
and ovens, to take charge of Pacific Coast 
business; state age, training, experience 
and give full references and salary ex- 
pected. Address “Salesman,” 3844 Floral 
Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—SUCCESSFUL MILLER FOR 
100-bbl water-power soft wheat mill lo- 
cated in Indiana; must take well with 
trade; prefer middle-aged man who can 
take stock in business and help manage 
same; brands well established; mill does 
a good jobbing business with a northwest- 
ern flour. Address 405, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 


Executive with office and sales 
ability for established flour and 
feed trade in western New York 
and Pennsylvania; must be ac- 
tive, energetic, temperate, able 
to handle salesmen and promote 
sales; excellent opportunity, but 
must have record and references 
to prove, Address 385, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A new 2,000-bbl spring wheat mill 
nearing completion offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for an aggressive, 
competent sales manager; must have 
thorough knowledge of domestic and 
export markets; the right kind of a 
man will have free rein in building 
up his sales organization, making 
connections in eastern markets, etc. 
This proposition is worthy of inves- 
tigation. Address 397, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill making 
especially high grade flour and 
with vigorous sales policy wants 
salesmen for 

Illinois 

West Virginia 

Western Pennsylvania 
Only high grade men with un- 
questioned record and references 
need apply. Address 832, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


March 15, 1922 


SALES MANAGER, 13 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, now engaged, desires to open cor- 
respondence with reputable mill seeking 
arrangements in similar capacity; have 
had wide experience in both the Northwest 
and Southwest. Address 827, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 326, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 32 years; married. Address 
389, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPORT MANAGER, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, clean record, gilt-edge references, 
now available to organize or take full 
charge export department of large mill; 
personally acquainted with majority of 
Spanish-American importers; thoroughly 
familiar present conditions and require- 
ments of European markets. Address 834, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALES MANAGER—WITH SIX YEARS’ 
executive and eight years’ selling experi- 
ence, successful record and highest ref- 
erences, is open for proposition as mill 
sales manager; trade acquaintances Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York; 36 years old, well educated; 
desire leave New York, although satisfac- 
torily employed at present. Address ‘X,” 
care Northwestern Miller, New York. 


POSITION WANTED’AS SALES MANAGER 


or manager of 500 to 1,000-bbl southwestern 
mill; now employed as sales manager 700- 
bbl Kansas mill, but for good reasons desire 
new location; have good acquaintance with 
large eastern trade and can develop your 
business in every territory; 10 years’ ex- 
perience in selling end and have record of 
building satisfactory volume. I do not care 
how hard your proposition is, I can build up 
your trade. Address 831, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MAN- 
ager; experienced young man, capable of 
assuming sales managership of 600-bb! 
mill or assistant managership of larger 
mill, desires to establish connection with 
central or southwestern mill; prefer posi- 
tion that will permit the increasing of 
sales by honest, energetic business pro- 
ducing policies. It will pay you to answer 
this advertisement if you are looking for 
a worker that can sell your products; good 
record and references. Address 826, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


ACCOUNT-TRAFFIC MANAGER—YOUNG 
married man, 14 years’ experience, ac- 
counting, auditing, sales, collections, traf- 
fic and general office work, now employed 
as accountant and traffic manager for 
$200,000 milling and feed corporation, de- 
sires to connect with sound, reliable mill- 
ing, graih or feed company in executive 
position; through my knowledge of transit 
and traffic have saved my present em- 
ployer over $1,000 in five months; excellent 
r for desiring change; don’t answer 





























SPANISH CORRESPONDENT AND EX- 
port man wants to connect with south- 
western mill; best of references. Address 
833, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


unless you need a good man. Address 393, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








AS SECOND MILLER IN BIG MILL OR 
head miller in small mill; eight years’ 
- experience; can give good references; 28 
years of age. Address 395, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BOOKKEEPER - JUNIOR ACCOUNTANT 
wants position; can furnish good refer- 
ences; experienced in milling business; I 
know Spanish.. Address 394, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MILL MANAGER 
or sales manager or on the road; would 
take management of a mill on percentage 
basis; can furnish good references. E,. C, 
Kiddoo, Box 283, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL, IN 
a live town close to twin cities; water 
power; 14 acres of land; good 10-room 
house, barn, chicken house, running spring 
water, excellent trout stream; price, $14,- 
000; terms. Hallgrain & Moulton, 438 
Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE OR RENT—150-BBL MILL LO- 
cated in Montrose, S. D; mill is in first 
class condition and contains modern equip- 
ment; electric power; good wheat territory 
to draw upon; can make attractive terms 
to a practical miller for either purchase 
or rental of property. Address R. D. Burr, 
president, Montrose Bank, Montrose, 8. D. 








BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 357, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


EXPORT MAN—SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in flour exports; would consider con- 
nection with mill in the Southwest; re- 
muneration not immediate object. Ad- 
dress 946, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








LONG EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with good hard spring 
wheat Minnesota mill, on salary basis, for 
New York state; excellent references fur- 
nished. Address 378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
graduate, desires a position in cereal or 
flour laboratory; has had four months’ 
experience in cereal chemistry; references 
gladly furnished. M. Laddon, 237 H St 
NE, Washington, D. C. 


WISH TO GET CONNECTED WITH SOME 
small milling company or elevator in New 
England states or New York; have $5,000 
cash; or would represent some northwest- 
ern miiling company in New York; best of 
references. Address 370, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILLS WANTED 








WANTED—WILL BUY 50. TO 100-BBL 
Kansas or Missouri mill; give price, terms, 


description of equipment and _ location. 
Address 830, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOUR DOUBLE STANDS 9x24 ALLIS 
style A rolls, shaker feed, caliper 8}%, very 
cheap; two 9x24 two-pair-high feed mills, 
rolls will caliper above 8%, $275 each; 
one 150-bbl complete mill outfit very rea- 
sonable, also 50-bbl Midget, $1,150. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—WILL BUY GOOD ELEVATOR, 
10,000 to 20,000 bus capacity, located with- 
in 100-mile radius of Hutchinson, Kansas; 
price must be right; give terms, descrip- 
tion of equipment and location. Address 
829, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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